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THE HOME-COMING 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

The Hungry Stones And Other Stories, by Rabindranath Tagore 


Phatik Chakravorti was ringleader among the boys of the village. A new 
mischief got into his head. There was a heavy log lying on the mud-flat 
of the river waiting to be shaped into a mast for a boat. He decided 
that they should all work together to shift the log by main force from 
its place and roll it away. The owner of the log would be angry and 
surprised, and they would all enjoy the fun. Every one seconded the 
proposal, and it was carried unanimously. 

But just as the fun was about to begin, Makhan, Phatik's younger 
brother, sauntered up, and sat down on the log in front of them all 
without a word. The boys were puzzled for a moment. He was pushed, 
rather timidly, by one of the boys and told to get up but he remained 
quite unconcerned. He appeared like a young philosopher meditating on 
the futility of games. Phatik was furious. "Makhan," he cried, "if you 
don't get down this minute I'll thrash you!" 

Makhan only moved to a more comfortable position. 

Now, if Phatik was to keep his regal dignity before the public, it was 
clear he ought to carry out his threat. But his courage failed him 
at the crisis. His fertile brain, however, rapidly seized upon a new 
manoeuvre which would discomfit his brother and afford his followers an 
added amusement. He gave the word of command to roll the log and Makhan 
over together. Makhan heard the order, and made it a point of honour 
to stick on. But he overlooked the fact, like those who attempt earthly 
fame in other matters, that there was peril in it. 

The boys began to heave at the log with all their might, calling out, 

"One, two, three, go," At the word "go" the log went; and with it went 
Makhan's philosophy, glory and all. 

All the other boys shouted themselves hoarse with delight. But Phatik 
was a little frightened. He knew what was coming. And, sure enough, 

Makhan rose from Mother Earth blind as Fate and screaming like the 
Furies. He rushed at Phatik and scratched his face and beat him and 
kicked him, and then went crying home. The first act of the drama was 
over. 

Phatik wiped his face, and sat down on the edge of a sunken barge on the 
river bank, and began to chew a piece of grass. A boat came up to the 
landing, and a middle-aged man, with grey hair and dark moustache, 
stepped on shore. He saw the boy sitting there doing nothing, and asked 



him where the Chakravortis lived. Phatik went on chewing the grass, 
and said: "Over there," but it was quite impossible to tell where he 
pointed. The stranger asked him again. He swung his legs to and fro on 
the side of the barge, and said; "Go and find out," and continued to 
chew the grass as before. 

But now a servant came down from the house, and told Phatik his mother 
wanted him. Phatik refused to move. But the servant was the master on 
this occasion. He took Phatik up roughly, and carried him, kicking and 
struggling in impotent rage. 

When Phatik came into the house, his mother saw him. She called out 
angrily: "So you have been hitting Makhan again?" 

Phatik answered indignantly: "No, I haven't; who told you that?" 

His mother shouted: "Don't tell lies! You have." 

Phatik said suddenly: "I tell you, I haven't. You ask Makhan!" But 
Makhan thought it best to stick to his previous statement. He said: 

"Yes, mother. Phatik did hit me." 

Phatik's patience was already exhausted. He could not hear this 
injustice. He rushed at Makban, and hammered him with blows: "Take that" 
he cried, "and that, and that, for telling lies." 

His mother took Makhan's side in a moment, and pulled Phatik away, 
beating him with her hands. When Phatik pushed her aside, she shouted 
out: "What I you little villain! would you hit your own mother?" 

It was just at this critical juncture that the grey-haired stranger 
arrived. He asked what was the matter. Phatik looked sheepish and 
ashamed. 

But when his mother stepped back and looked at the stranger, her anger 
was changed to surprise. For she recognised her brother, and cried: 

"Why, Dada! Where have you come from?" As she said these words, she 
bowed to the ground and touched his feet. Her brother had gone away soon 
after she had married, and he had started business in Bombay. His sister 
had lost her husband while he was In Bombay. Bishamber had now come back 
to Calcutta, and had at once made enquiries about his sister. He had 
then hastened to see her as soon as he found out where she was. 

The next few days were full of rejoicing. The brother asked after the 
education of the two boys. He was told by his sister that Phatik was a 
perpetual nuisance. He was lazy, disobedient, and wild. But Makhan was 
as good as gold, as quiet as a lamb, and very fond of reading, Bishamber 
kindly offered to take Phatik off his sister's hands, and educate him 



with his own children in Calcutta. The widowed mother readily agreed. 
When his uncle asked Phatik If he would like to go to Calcutta with him, 
his joy knew no bounds, and he said; "Oh, yes, uncle!" In a way that 
made it quite clear that he meant it. 

It was an immense relief to the mother to get rid of Phatik. She had 
a prejudice against the boy, and no love was lost between the two 
brothers. She was in daily fear that he would either drown Makhan some 
day in the river, or break his head in a fight, or run him into some 
danger or other. At the same time she was somewhat distressed to see 
Phatik's extreme eagerness to get away. 

Phatik, as soon as all was settled, kept asking his uncle every minute 
when they were to start. He was on pins and needles all day long with 
excitement, and lay awake most of the night. He bequeathed to Makhan, 
in perpetuity, his fishing-rod, his big kite and his marbles. Indeed, at 
this time of departure his generosity towards Makhan was unbounded. 

When they reached Calcutta, Phatik made the acquaintance of his aunt 
for the first time. She was by no means pleased with this unnecessary 
addition to her family. She found her own three boys quite enough 
to manage without taking any one else. And to bring a village lad of 
fourteen into their midst was terribly upsetting. Bishamber should 
really have thought twice before committing such an indiscretion. 

In this world of human affairs there is no worse nuisance than a boy 
at the age of fourteen. He is neither ornamental, nor useful. It is 
impossible to shower affection on him as on a little boy; and he is 
always getting in the way. If he talks with a childish lisp he is called 
a baby, and if he answers in a grown-up way he is called impertinent. 

In fact any talk at all from him is resented. Then he is at the 
unattractive, growing age. He grows out of his clothes with indecent 
haste; his voice grows hoarse and breaks and quavers; his face grows 
suddenly angular and unsightly. It is easy to excuse the shortcomings of 
early childhood, but it is hard to tolerate even unavoidable lapses in a 
boy of fourteen. The lad himself becomes painfully self-conscious. When 
he talks with elderly people he is either unduly forward, or else so 
unduly shy that he appears ashamed of his very existence. 

Yet it is at this very age when in his heart of hearts a young lad most 
craves for recognition and love; and he becomes the devoted slave of any 
one who shows him consideration. But none dare openly love him, for that 
would be regarded as undue indulgence, and therefore bad for the boy. 

So, what with scolding and chiding, he becomes very much like a stray 
dog that has lost his master. 

For a boy of fourteen his own home is the only Paradise. To live in a 
strange house with strange people is little short of torture, while the 



height of bliss is to receive the kind looks of women, and never to be 
slighted by them. 

It was anguish to Phatik to be the unwelcome guest in his aunt's house, 
despised by this elderly woman, and slighted, on every occasion. If she 
ever asked him to do anything for her, he would be so overjoyed that he 
would overdo it; and then she would tell him not to be so stupid, but to 
get on with his lessons. 

The cramped atmosphere of neglect in his aunt's house oppressed Phatik 
so much that he felt that he could hardly breathe. He wanted to go out 
into the open country and fill his lungs and breathe freely. But there 
was no open country to go to. Surrounded on all sides by Calcutta houses 
and walls, he would dream night after night of his village home, and 
long to be back there. He remembered the glorious meadow where he used 
to fly his kite all day long; the broad river-banks where he would wander 
about the livelong day singing and shouting for joy; the narrow brook 
where he could go and dive and swim at any time he liked. He thought of 
his band of boy companions over whom he was despot; and, above all, the 
memory of that tyrant mother of his, who had such a prejudice against 
him, occupied him day and night. A kind of physical love like that of 
animals; a longing to be in the presence of the one who is loved; an 
inexpressible wistfulness during absence; a silent cry of the inmost 
heart for the mother, like the lowing of a calf in the twilight;-this 
love, which was almost an animal instinct, agitated the shy, nervous, 
lean, uncouth and ugly boy. No one could understand it, but it preyed 
upon his mind continually. 

There was no more backward boy in the whole school than Phatik. He gaped 
and remained silent when the teacher asked him a question, and like an 
overladen ass patiently suffered all the blows that came down on his 
back. When other boys were out at play, he stood wistfully by the window 
and gazed at the roofs of the distant houses. And if by chance he espied 
children playing on the open terrace of any roof, his heart would ache 
with longing. 

One day he summoned up all his courage, and asked his uncle: "Uncle, 
when can I go home?" 

His uncle answered; "Wait till the holidays come." But the holidays would 
not come till November, and there was a long time still to wait. 

One day Phatik lost his lesson-book. Even with the help of books he 
had found it very difficult indeed to prepare his lesson. Now it was 
impossible. Day after day the teacher would cane him unmercifully. 

His condition became so abjectly miserable that even his cousins were 
ashamed to own him. They began to jeer and insult him more than the 
other boys. He went to his aunt at last, and told her that he had lost 



his book. 


His aunt pursed her lips in contempt, and said: "You great clumsy, 
country lout. How can I afford, with all my family, to buy you new books 
five times a month?" 

That night, on his way back from school, Phatik had a bad headache with 
a fit of shivering. He felt he was going to have an attack of malarial 
fever. His one great fear was that he would be a nuisance to his aunt. 

The next morning Phatik was nowhere to be seen. All searches in the 
neighbourhood proved futile. The rain had been pouring in torrents all 
night, and those who went out in search of the boy got drenched through 
to the skin. At last Bisbamber asked help from the police. 

At the end of the day a police van stopped at the door before the house. 

It was still raining and the streets were all flooded. Two constables 
brought out Phatik in their arms and placed him before Bishamber. He was 
wet through from head to foot, muddy all over, his face and eyes flushed 
red with fever, and his limbs all trembling. Bishamber carried him in 
his arms, and took him into the inner apartments. When his wife saw him, 
she exclaimed; "What a heap of trouble this boy has given us. Hadn't you 
better send him home?" 

Phatik heard her words, and sobbed out loud: "Uncle, I was just going 
home; but they dragged me back again." 

The fever rose very high, and all that night the boy was delirious. 
Bishamber brought in a doctor. Phatik opened his eyes flushed with 
fever, and looked up to the ceiling, and said vacantly: "Uncle, have the 
holidays come yet? May I go home?" 

Bishamber wiped the tears from his own eyes, and took Phatik's lean 
and burning hands in his own, and sat by him through the night. The boy 
began again to mutter. At last his voice became excited: "Mother," he 
cried, "don't beat me like that! Mother! I am telling the truth!" 

The next day Phatik became conscious for a short time. He turned his 
eyes about the room, as if expecting some one to come. At last, with an 
air of disappointment, his head sank back on the pillow. He turned his 
face to the wall with a deep sigh. 

Bishamber knew his thoughts, and, bending down his head, whispered: 
"Phatik, I have sent for your mother." The day went by. The doctor said 
in a troubled voice that the boy's condition was very critical. 

Phatik began to cry out; "By the mark!--three fathoms. By the mark-four 
fathoms. By the mark-." He had heard the sailor on the river-steamer 



calling out the mark on the plumb-line. Now he was himself plumbing an 
unfathomable sea. 


Later in the day Phatik's mother burst into the room like a whirlwind, 
and began to toss from side to side and moan and cry in a loud voice. 

Bishamber tried to calm her agitation, but she flung herself on the bed, 
and cried: "Phatik, my darling, my darling." 

Phatik stopped his restless movements for a moment. His hands ceased 
beating up and down. He said: "Eh?" 

The mother cried again: "Phatik, my darling, my darling." 

Phatik very slowly turned his head and, without seeing anybody, said: 
"Mother, the holidays have come." 



A MOONLIGHT FABLE 

from: Project Gutenberg's 

The Door in the Wall And Other Stories, by H. G. Wells 


There was once a little man whose mother made him a beautiful suit 
of clothes. It was green and gold and woven so that I cannot 
describe how delicate and fine it was, and there was a tie of 
orange fluffiness that tied up under his chin. And the buttons 
in their newness shone like stars. He was proud and pleased by his 
suit beyond measure, and stood before the long looking-glass when 
first he put it on, so astonished and delighted with it that he 
could hardly turn himself away. 

He wanted to wear it everywhere and show it to all sorts of 
people. He thought over all the places he had ever visited and all 
the scenes he had ever heard described, and tried to imagine what 
the feel of it would be if he were to go now to those scenes and 
places wearing his shining suit, and he wanted to go out forthwith 
into the long grass and the hot sunshine of the meadow wearing it. 
Just to wear it! But his mother told him, "No." She told him he 
must take great care of his suit, for never would he have another 
nearly so fine; he must save it and save it and only wear it on 



rare and great occasions. It was his wedding suit, she said. And 
she took his buttons and twisted them up with tissue paper for fear 
their bright newness should be tarnished, and she tacked little 
guards over the cuffs and elbows and wherever the suit was most 
likely to come to harm. He hated and resisted these things, but 
what could he do? And at last her warnings and persuasions had 
effect and he consented to take off his beautiful suit and fold it 
into its proper creases and put it away. It was almost as though 
he gave it up again. But he was always thinking of wearing it 
and of the supreme occasion when some day it might be worn without 
the guards, without the tissue paper on the buttons, utterly and 
delightfully, never caring, beautiful beyond measure. 

One night when he was dreaming of it, after his habit, he 
dreamed he took the tissue paper from one of the buttons and found 
its brightness a little faded, and that distressed him mightily in 
his dream. He polished the poor faded button and polished it, and 
if anything it grew duller. He woke up and lay awake thinking of 
the brightness a little dulled and wondering how he would feel if 
perhaps when the great occasion (whatever it might be) should 
arrive, one button should chance to be ever so little short of its 
first glittering freshness, and for days and days that thought 
remained with him, distressingly. And when next his mother let him 
wear his suit, he was tempted and nearly gave way to the temptation 
just to fumble off one little bit of tissue paper and see if indeed 
the buttons were keeping as bright as ever. 

He went trimly along on his way to church full of this wild 
desire. For you must know his mother did, with repeated and 
careful warnings, let him wear his suit at times, on Sundays, for 
example, to and fro from church, when there was no threatening of 
rain, no dust nor anything to injure it, with its buttons covered 
and its protections tacked upon it and a sunshade in his hand to 
shadow it if there seemed too strong a sunlight for its colours. 

And always, after such occasions, he brushed it over and folded it 
exquisitely as she had taught him, and put it away again. 

Now all these restrictions his mother set to the wearing of 
his suit he obeyed, always he obeyed them, until one strange night 
he woke up and saw the moonlight shining outside his window. It 
seemed to him the moonlight was not common moonlight, nor the night 
a common night, and for a while he lay quite drowsily with this odd 
persuasion in his mind. Thought joined on to thought like things 
that whisper warmly in the shadows. Then he sat up in his little 
bed suddenly, very alert, with his heart beating very fast and a 
quiver in his body from top to toe. He had made up his mind. He 
knew now that he was going to wear his suit as it should be worn. 

He had no doubt in the matter. He was afraid, terribly afraid, but 



glad, glad. 


He got out of his bed and stood a moment by the window looking 
at the moonshine-flooded garden and trembling at the thing he meant 
to do. The air was full of a minute clamor of crickets and 
murmurings, of the infinitesimal shouting of little living things. 

He went very gently across the creaking boards, for fear that he 
might wake the sleeping house, to the big dark clothes-press 
wherein his beautiful suit lay folded, and he took it out garment 
by garment and softly and very eagerly tore off its tissue-paper 
covering and its tacked protections, until there it was, perfect 
and delightful as he had seen it when first his mother had given it 
to him-a long time it seemed ago. Not a button had tarnished, not 
a thread had faded on this dear suit of his; he was glad enough for 
weeping as in a noiseless hurry he put it on. And then back he 
went, soft and quick, to the window and looked out upon the garden 
and stood there for a minute, shining in the moonlight, with his 
buttons twinkling like stars, before he got out on the sill and, 
making as little of a rustling as he could, clambered down to the 
garden path below. He stood before his mother's house, and it was 
white and nearly as plain as by day, with every window-blind but 
his own shut like an eye that sleeps. The trees cast still shadows 
like intricate black lace upon the wall. 

The garden in the moonlight was very different from the garden 
by day; moonshine was tangled in the hedges and stretched in 
phantom cobwebs from spray to spray. Every flower was gleaming 
white or crimson black, and the air was aquiver with the thridding 
of small crickets and nightingales singing unseen in the depths of 
the trees. 

There was no darkness in the world, but only warm, mysterious 
shadows; and all the leaves and spikes were edged and lined with 
iridescent jewels of dew. The night was warmer than any night had 
ever been, the heavens by some miracle at once vaster and nearer, 
and spite of the great ivory-tinted moon that ruled the world, the 
sky was full of stars. 

The little man did not shout nor sing for all his infinite 
gladness. He stood for a time like one awe-stricken, and then, 
with a queer small cry and holding out his arms, he ran out as if 
he would embrace at once the whole warm round immensity of the 
world. He did not follow the neat set paths that cut the garden 
squarely, but thrust across the beds and through the wet, tall, 
scented herbs, through the night stock and the nicotine and the 
clusters of phantom white mallow flowers and through the thickets 
of southern-wood and lavender, and knee-deep across a wide space of 
mignonette. He came to the great hedge and he thrust his way 



through it, and though the thorns of the brambles scored him deeply 
and tore threads from his wonderful suit, and though burs and 
goosegrass and havers caught and clung to him, he did not care. He 
did not care, for he knew it was all part of the wearing for which 
he had longed. "I am glad I put on my suit," he said; "I am glad 
I wore my suit." 

Beyond the hedge he came to the duck-pond, or at least to what 
was the duck-pond by day. But by night it was a great bowl of 
silver moonshine all noisy with singing frogs, of wonderful silver 
moonshine twisted and clotted with strange patternings, and the 
little man ran down into its waters between the thin black rushes, 
knee-deep and waist-deep and to his shoulders, smiting the water to 
black and shining wavelets with either hand, swaying and shivering 
wavelets, amid which the stars were netted in the tangled 
reflections of the brooding trees upon the bank. He waded until he 
swam, and so he crossed the pond and came out upon the other side, 
trailing, as it seemed to him, not duckweed, but very silver in 
long, clinging, dripping masses. And up he went through the 
transfigured tangles of the willow-herb and the uncut seeding grass 
of the farther bank. And so he came glad and breathless into the 
highroad. "I am glad," he said, "beyond measure, that I had 
clothes that fitted this occasion." 

The highroad ran straight as an arrow flies, straight into the 
deep blue pit of sky beneath the moon, a white and shining road 
between the singing nightingales, and along it he went, running now 
and leaping, and now walking and rejoicing, in the clothes his 
mother had made for him with tireless, loving hands. The road was 
deep in dust, but that for him was only soft whiteness, and as he 
went a great dim moth came fluttering round his wet and shimmering 
and hastening figure. At first he did not heed the moth, and then 
he waved his hands at it and made a sort of dance with it as it 
circled round his head. "Soft moth!" he cried, "dear moth! And 
wonderful night, wonderful night of the world! Do you think my 
clothes are beautiful, dear moth? As beautiful as your scales and 
all this silver vesture of the earth and sky?" 

And the moth circled closer and closer until at last its 
velvet wings just brushed his lips 

And next morning they found him dead with his neck broken in 
the bottom of the stone pit, with his beautiful clothes a little 
bloody and foul and stained with the duckweed from the pond. But 
his face was a face of such happiness that, had you seen it, you 
would have understood indeed how that he had died happy, never 
knowing the cool and streaming silver for the duckweed in the pond. 




SPRINGTIME A LA CARTE 

from: The Project Gutenberg eBook, 

The Four Million, by O. Henry 

It was a day in March. 

Never, never begin a story this way when you write one. No opening could 
possibly be worse. It is unimaginative, flat, dry and likely to consist 
of mere wind. But in this instance it is allowable. For the following 
paragraph, which should have inaugurated the narrative, is too wildly 
extravagant and preposterous to be flaunted in the face of the reader 
without preparation. 

Sarah was crying over her bill of fare. 

Think of a New York girl shedding tears on the menu card! 

To account for this you will be allowed to guess that the lobsters were 
all out, or that she had sworn ice-cream off during Lent, or that she 
had ordered onions, or that she had just come from a Hackett matinee. 

And then, all these theories being wrong, you will please let the story 
proceed. 

The gentleman who announced that the world was an oyster which he with 
his sword would open made a larger hit than he deserved. It is not 
difficult to open an oyster with a sword. But did you ever notice any 
one try to open the terrestrial bivalve with a typewriter? Like to wait 
for a dozen raw opened that way? 

Sarah had managed to pry apart the shells with her unhandy weapon far 
enough to nibble a wee bit at the cold and clammy world within. She knew 
no more shorthand than if she had been a graduate in stenography just 
let slip upon the world by a business college. So, not being able to 
stenog, she could not enter that bright galaxy of office talent. She was 
a free-lance typewriter and canvassed for odd jobs of copying. 


The most brilliant and crowning feat of Sarah's battle with the world 
was the deal she made with Schulenberg's Home Restaurant. The restaurant 
was next door to the old red brick in which she ball-roomed. One 




evening after dining at Schulenberg's 40-cent, five-course _table 
d'hote_ (served as fast as you throw the five baseballs at the coloured 
gentleman's head) Sarah took away with her the bill of fare. It was 
written in an almost unreadable script neither English nor German, and 
so arranged that if you were not careful you began with a toothpick and 
rice pudding and ended with soup and the day of the week. 

The next day Sarah showed Schulenberg a neat card on which the menu was 
beautifully typewritten with the viands temptingly marshalled under 
their right and proper heads from "hors d'oeuvre" to "not responsible 
for overcoats and umbrellas." 

Schulenberg became a naturalised citizen on the spot. Before Sarah left 
him she had him willingly committed to an agreement. She was to furnish 
typewritten bills of fare for the twenty-one tables in the restaurant-a 
new bill for each day's dinner, and new ones for breakfast and lunch as 
often as changes occurred in the food or as neatness required. 

In return for this Schulenberg was to send three meals per diem to 
Sarah's hall room by a waiter-an obsequious one if possible-and 
furnish her each afternoon with a pencil draft of what Fate had in 
store for Schulenberg's customers on the morrow. 

Mutual satisfaction resulted from the agreement. Schulenberg's patrons 
now knew what the food they ate was called even if its nature sometimes 
puzzled them. And Sarah had food during a cold, dull winter, which was 
the main thing with her. 

And then the almanac lied, and said that spring had come. Spring comes 
when it comes. The frozen snows of January still lay like adamant in 
the crosstown streets. The hand-organs still played "In the Good Old 
Summertime," with their December vivacity and expression. Men began to 
make thirty-day notes to buy Easter dresses. Janitors shut off steam. 

And when these things happen one may know that the city is still in the 
clutches of winter. 

One afternoon Sarah shivered in her elegant hall bedroom; "house heated; 
scrupulously clean; conveniences; seen to be appreciated." She had no 
work to do except Schulenberg's menu cards. Sarah sat in her squeaky 
willow rocker, and looked out the window. The calendar on the wall kept 
crying to her: "Springtime is here, Sarah-springtime is here, I tell 
you. Look at me, Sarah, my figures show it. You've got a neat figure 
yourself, Sarah-a-nice springtime figure-why do you look out the 
window so sadly?" 

Sarah's room was at the back of the house. Looking out the window she 
could see the windowless rear brick wall of the box factory on the next 
street. But the wall was clearest crystal; and Sarah was looking down a 



grassy lane shaded with cherry trees and elms and bordered with 
raspberry bushes and Cherokee roses. 

Spring's real harbingers are too subtle for the eye and ear. Some must 
have the flowering crocus, the wood-starring dogwood, the voice of 
bluebird-even so gross a reminder as the farewell handshake of the 
retiring buckwheat and oyster before they can welcome the Lady in 
Green to their dull bosoms. But to old earth's choicest kin there come 
straight, sweet messages from his newest bride, telling them they shall 
be no stepchildren unless they choose to be. 

On the previous summer Sarah had gone into the country and loved a 
farmer. 

(In writing your story never hark back thus. It is bad art, and cripples 
interest. Let it march, march.) 

Sarah stayed two weeks at Sunnybrook Farm. There she learned to love old 
Farmer Franklin's son Walter. Farmers have been loved and wedded and 
turned out to grass in less time. But young Walter Franklin was a modern 
agriculturist. He had a telephone in his cow house, and he could figure 
up exactly what effect next year's Canada wheat crop would have on 
potatoes planted in the dark of the moon. 

It was in this shaded and raspberried lane that Walter had wooed and won 
her. And together they had sat and woven a crown of dandelions for her 
hair. He had immoderately praised the effect of the yellow blossoms 
against her brown tresses; and she had left the chaplet there, and 
walked back to the house swinging her straw sailor in her hands. 

They were to marry in the spring-at the very first signs of spring, 

Walter said. And Sarah came back to the city to pound her typewriter. 

A knock at the door dispelled Sarah's visions of that happy day. A 
waiter had brought the rough pencil draft of the Home Restaurant's next 
day fare in old Schulenberg's angular hand. 

Sarah sat down to her typewriter and slipped a card between the rollers. 

She was a nimble worker. Generally in an hour and a half the twenty-one 
menu cards were written and ready. 

To-day there were more changes on the bill of fare than usual. The soups 
were lighter; pork was eliminated from the entrees, figuring only with 
Russian turnips among the roasts. The gracious spirit of spring pervaded 
the entire menu. Lamb, that lately capered on the greening hillsides, 
was becoming exploited with the sauce that commemorated its gambols. The 
song of the oyster, though not silenced, was _dimuendo con amore_. The 
frying-pan seemed to be held, inactive, behind the beneficent bars of 



the broiler. The pie list swelled; the richer puddings had vanished; 
the sausage, with his drapery wrapped about him, barely lingered in a 
pleasant thanatopsis with the buckwheats and the sweet but doomed maple. 

Sarah's fingers danced like midgets above a summer stream. Down through 
the courses she worked, giving each item its position according to its 
length with an accurate eye. Just above the desserts came the list of 
vegetables. Carrots and peas, asparagus on toast, the perennial tomatoes 
and corn and succotash, lima beans, cabbage-and then- 

Sarah was crying over her bill of fare. Tears from the depths of some 
divine despair rose in her heart and gathered to her eyes. Down went her 
head on the little typewriter stand; and the keyboard rattled a dry 
accompaniment to her moist sobs. 

For she had received no letter from Walter in two weeks, and the next 
item on the bill of fare was dandelions-dandelions with some kind of 
egg-but bother the eggl-dandelions, with whose golden blooms Walter 
had crowned her his queen of love and future bride-dandelions, the 
harbingers of spring, her sorrow's crown of sorrow-reminder of her 
happiest days. 

Madam, I dare you to smile until you suffer this test: Let the Marechal 
Niel roses that Percy brought you on the night you gave him your 
heart be served as a salad with French dressing before your eyes 
at a Schulenberg _table d'hote_. Had Juliet so seen her love tokens 
dishonoured the sooner would she have sought the lethean herbs of the 
good apothecary. 

But what a witch is Spring! Into the great cold city of stone and iron a 
message had to be sent. There was none to convey it but the little hardy 
courier of the fields with his rough green coat and modest air. He is a 
true soldier of fortune, this _dent-de-lion_-this lion's tooth, as the 
French chefs call him. Flowered, he will assist at love-making, wreathed 
in my lady's nut-brown hair; young and callow and unblossomed, he goes 
into the boiling pot and delivers the word of his sovereign mistress. 

By and by Sarah forced back her tears. The cards must be written. But, 
still in a faint, golden glow from her dandeleonine dream, she fingered 
the typewriter keys absently for a little while, with her mind and heart 
in the meadow lane with her young farmer. But soon she came swiftly back 
to the rock-bound lanes of Manhattan, and the typewriter began to rattle 
and jump like a strike-breaker's motor car. 

At 6 o'clock the waiter brought her dinner and carried away the 
typewritten bill of fare. When Sarah ate she set aside, with a sigh, 
the dish of dandelions with its crowning ovarious accompaniment. As this 
dark mass had been transformed from a bright and love-indorsed flower 



to be an ignominious vegetable, so had her summer hopes wilted and 
perished. Love may, as Shakespeare said, feed on itself: but Sarah could 
not bring herself to eat the dandelions that had graced, as ornaments, 
the first spiritual banquet of her heart's true affection. 

At 7:30 the couple in the next room began to quarrel: the man in the 
room above sought for A on his flute; the gas went a little lower; three 
coal wagons started to unload--the only sound of which the phonograph is 
jealous; cats on the back fences slowly retreated toward Mukden. By 
these signs Sarah knew that it was time for her to read. She got out 
"The Cloister and the Hearth," the best non-selling book of the month, 
settled her feet on her trunk, and began to wander with Gerard. 

The front door bell rang. The landlady answered it. Sarah left Gerard 
and Denys treed by a bear and listened. Oh, yes; you would, just as she 
did! 

And then a strong voice was heard in the hall below, and Sarah jumped 
for her door, leaving the book on the floor and the first round easily 
the bear's. You have guessed it. She reached the top of the stairs just 
as her farmer came up, three at a jump, and reaped and garnered her, 
with nothing left for the gleaners. 

"Why haven't you written-oh, why?" cried Sarah. 

"New York is a pretty large town," said Walter Franklin. "I came in a 
week ago to your old address. I found that you went away on a Thursday. 
That consoled some; it eliminated the possible Friday bad luck. But it 
didn't prevent my hunting for you with police and otherwise ever since! 

"I wrote!" said Sarah, vehemently. 

"Never got it!" 

"Then how did you find me?" 

The young farmer smiled a springtime smile. 

"I dropped into that Home Restaurant next door this evening," said he. 

"I don't care who knows it; I like a dish of some kind of greens at this 
time of the year. I ran my eye down that nice typewritten bill of fare 
looking for something in that line. When I got below cabbage I turned my 
chair over and hollered for the proprietor. He told me where you lived." 

"I remember," sighed Sarah, happily. "That was dandelions below 
cabbage." 

"I'd know that cranky capital W 'way above the line that your typewriter 



makes anywhere in the world," said Franklin. 


"Why, there's no W in dandelions," said Sarah, in surprise. 

The young man drew the bill of fare from his pocket, and pointed to a 
line. 

Sarah recognised the first card she had typewritten that afternoon. 
There was still the rayed splotch in the upper right-hand corner where a 
tear had fallen. But over the spot where one should have read the name 
of the meadow plant, the clinging memory of their golden blossoms had 
allowed her fingers to strike strange keys. 

Between the red cabbage and the stuffed green peppers was the item: 
"DEAREST WALTER, WITH HARD-BOILED EGG." 



LIBBIE MARSH S THREE ERAS 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

The Grey Woman and other Tales, by Mrs. (Elizabeth) Gaskell 

ERA I. 

VALENTINE'S DAY. 


Last November but one, there was a flitting in our neighbourhood; hardly 
a flitting, after all, for it was only a single person changing her 
place of abode from one lodging to another; and instead of a cartload of 
drawers and baskets, dressers and beds, with old king clock at the top 
of all, it was only one large wooden chest to be carried after the girl, 
who moved slowly and heavily along the streets, listless and depressed, 
more from the state of her mind than of her body. It was Libbie Marsh, 
who had been obliged to quit her room in Dean Street, because the 
acquaintances whom she had been living with were leaving Manchester. She 
tried to think herself fortunate in having met with lodgings rather more 
out of the town, and with those who were known to be respectable; she 
did indeed try to be contented, but in spite of her reason, the old 


feeling of desolation came over her, as she was now about to be thrown 
again entirely among strangers. 


No. 2, — - Court, Albemarle Street, was reached at last, and the pace, 
slow as it was, slackened as she drew near the spot where she was to be 
left by the man who carried her box, for, trivial as her acquaintance 
with him was, he was not quite a stranger, as every one else was, 
peering out of their open doors, and satisfying themselves it was only 
"Dixon's new lodger." 

Dixon's house was the last on the left-hand side of the court. A high 
dead brick wall connected it with its opposite neighbour. All the 
dwellings were of the same monotonous pattern, and one side of the court 
looked at its exact likeness opposite, as if it were seeing itself in a 
looking-glass. 

Dixon's house was shut up, and the key left next door; but the woman in 
whose charge it was left knew that Libbie was expected, and came forward 
to say a few explanatory words, to unlock the door, and stir the dull 
grey ashes that were lazily burning in the grate: and then she returned 
to her own house, leaving poor Libbie standing alone with the great big 
chest in the middle of the house-place floor, with no one to say a word 
to (even a common-place remark would have been better than this dull 
silence), that could help her to repel the fast-coming tears. 

Dixon and his wife, and their eldest girl, worked in factories, and were 
absent all day from the house: the youngest child, also a little girl, 
was boarded out on the week-days at the neighbour's where the door-key 
was deposited, but although busy making dirt-pies, at the entrance to 
the court, when Libbie came in, she was too young to care much about her 
parents' new lodger. Libbie knew that she was to sleep with the elder 
girl in the front bedroom, but, as you may fancy, it seemed a liberty 
even to go upstairs to take off her things, when no one was at home to 
marshal the way up the ladder-like steps. So she could only take off her 
bonnet, and sit down, and gaze at the now blazing fire, and think 
sadly on the past, and on the lonely creature she was in this wide 
world-father and mother gone, her little brother long since dead-he 
would been more than nineteen had he been alive, but she only thought of 
him as the darling baby; her only friends (to call friends) living far 
away at their new house; her employers, kind enough people in their way, 
but too rapidly twirling round on this bustling earth to have leisure to 
think of the little work-woman, excepting when they wanted gowns turned, 
carpets mended, or household linen darned; and hardly even the natural 
though hidden hope of a young girl's heart, to cheer her on with the 
bright visions of a home of her own at some future day, where, loving 
and beloved, she might fulfil a woman's dearest duties. 

For Libbie was very plain, as she had known so long that the consciousness 



of it had ceased to mortify her. You can hardly live in Manchester 
without having some idea of your personal appearance: the factory lads 
and lasses take good care of that; and if you meet them at the hours 
when they are pouring out of the mills, you are sure to hear a good 
number of truths, some of them combined with such a spirit of impudent 
fun, that you can scarcely keep from laughing, even at the joke against 
yourself. Libbie had often and often been greeted by such questions 
as--"How long is it since you were a beauty?"--"What would you take a 
day to stand in the fields to scare away the birds?" &c., for her to 
linger under any impression as to her looks. 

While she was thus musing, and quietly crying, under the pictures her 
fancy had conjured up, the Dixons came dropping in, and surprised her 
with her wet cheeks and quivering lips. 

She almost wished to have the stillness again that had so oppressed her 
an hour ago, they talked and laughed so loudly and so much, and bustled 
about so noisily over everything they did. Dixon took hold of one 
iron handle of her box, and helped her to bump it upstairs, while his 
daughter Anne followed to see the unpacking, and what sort of clothes 
"little sewing body had gotten." Mrs. Dixon rattled out her tea-things, 
and put the kettle on, fetched home her youngest child, which added to 
the commotion. Then she called Anne downstairs, and sent her for this 
thing and that: eggs to put to the cream, it was so thin; ham, to give a 
relish to the bread and butter; some new bread, hot, if she could get 
it. Libbie heard all these orders, given at full pitch of Mrs. Dixon's 
voice, and wondered at their extravagance, so different from the habits 
of the place where she had last lodged. But they were fine spinners, in 
the receipt of good wages; and confined all day in an atmosphere ranging 
from seventy-five to eighty degrees. They had lost all natural, healthy 
appetite for simple food, and, having no higher tastes, found their 
greatest enjoyment in their luxurious meals. 

When tea was ready, Libbie was called downstairs, with a rough but 
hearty invitation, to share their meal; she sat mutely at the corner of 
the tea-table, while they went on with their own conversation about 
people and things she knew nothing about, till at length she ventured 
to ask for a candle, to go and finish her unpacking before bedtime, as 
she had to go out sewing for several succeeding days. But once in 
the comparative peace of her bedroom, her energy failed her, and she 
contented herself with locking her Noah's ark of a chest, and put out 
her candle, and went to sit by the window, and gaze out at the bright 
heavens; for ever and ever "the blue sky, that bends over all," sheds 
down a feeling of sympathy with the sorrowful at the solemn hours when 
the ceaseless stars are seen to pace its depths. 


By-and-by her eye fell down to gazing at the corresponding window to her 
own, on the opposite side of the court. It was lighted, but the blind 



was drawn down: upon the blind she saw, first unconsciously, the constant 
weary motion of a little spectral shadow, a child's hand and arm-no 
more; long, thin fingers hanging down from the wrist, while the arm 
moved up and down, as if keeping time to the heavy pulses of dull pain. 
She could not help hoping that sleep would soon come to still that 
incessant, feeble motion: and now and then it did cease, as if the 
little creature had dropped into a slumber from very weariness; but 
presently the arm jerked up with the fingers clenched, as if with a 
sudden start of agony. When Anne came up to bed, Libbie was still 
sitting, watching the shadow, and she directly asked to whom it 
belonged. 

"It will be Margaret Hall's lad. Last summer, when it was so hot, there 
was no biding with the window shut at night, and theirs was open too: 
and many's the time he has waked me with his moans; they say he's been 
better sin' cold weather came." 

"Is he always in bed? Whatten ails him?" asked Libbie. 

"Summat's amiss wi' his backbone, folks say; he's better and worse, 
like. He's a nice little chap enough, and his mother's not that bad 
either; only my mother and her had words, so now we don't speak." 

Libbie went on watching, and when she next spoke, to ask who and what 
his mother was, Anne Dixon was fast asleep. 

Time passed away, and as usual unveiled the hidden things. Libbie 
found out that Margaret Hall was a widow, who earned her living as a 
washerwoman; that the little suffering lad was her only child, her 
dearly beloved. That while she scolded, pretty nearly, everybody else, 

"till her name was up" in the neighbourhood for a termagant, to him she 
was evidently most tender and gentle. He lay alone on his little bed, 
near the window, through the day, while she was away toiling for a 
livelihood. But when Libbie had plain sewing to do at her lodgings, 
instead of going out to sew, she used to watch from her bedroom window 
for the time when the shadows opposite, by their mute gestures, told 
that the mother had returned to bend over her child, to smooth his 
pillow, to alter his position, to get him his nightly cup of tea. And 
often in the night Libbie could not help rising gently from bed, to see 
if the little arm was waving up and down, as was his accustomed habit 
when sleepless from pain. 

Libbie had a good deal of sewing to do at home that winter, and whenever 
it was not so cold as to benumb her fingers, she took it upstairs, in 
order to watch the little lad in her few odd moments of pause. On his 
better days he could sit up enough to peep out of his window, and she 
found he liked to look at her. Presently she ventured to nod to him 
across the court; and his faint smile, and ready nod back again, showed 



that this gave him pleasure. I think she would have been encouraged by 
this smile to have proceeded to a speaking acquaintance, if it had not 
been for his terrible mother, to whom it seemed to be irritation enough 
to know that Libbie was a lodger at the Dixons' for her to talk at her 
whenever they encountered each other, and to live evidently in wait for 
some good opportunity of abuse. 

With her constant interest in him, Libbie soon discovered his great want 
of an object on which to occupy his thoughts, and which might distract 
his attention, when alone through the long day, from the pain he endured. 
He was very fond of flowers. It was November when she had first removed 
to her lodgings, but it had been very mild weather, and a few flowers 
yet lingered in the gardens, which the country people gathered into 
nosegays, and brought on market-days into Manchester. His mother had 
brought him a bunch of Michaelmas daisies the very day Libbie had become 
a neighbour, and she watched their history. He put them first in an old 
teapot, of which the spout was broken off and the lid lost; and he daily 
replenished the teapot from the jug of water his mother left near him to 
quench his feverish thirst. By-and-by, one or two of the constellation 
of lilac stars faded, and then the time he had hitherto spent in 
admiring, almost caressing them, was devoted to cutting off those 
flowers whose decay marred the beauty of the nosegay. It took him half 
the morning, with his feeble, languid motions, and his cumbrous old 
scissors, to trim up his diminished darlings. Then at last he seemed to 
think he had better preserve the few that remained by drying them; so 
they were carefully put between the leaves of the old Bible; and then, 
whenever a better day came, when he had strength enough to lift the 
ponderous book, he used to open the pages to look at his flower friends. 

In winter he could have no more living flowers to tend. 

Libbie thought and thought, till at last an idea flashed upon her mind, 
that often made a happy smile steal over her face as she stitched away, 
and that cheered her through the solitary winter-for solitary it 
continued to be, though the Dixons were very good sort of people, never 
pressed her for payment, if she had had but little work to do that week; 
never grudged her a share of their extravagant meals, which were far 
more luxurious than she could have met with anywhere else, for her 
previously agreed payment in case of working at home; and they would 
fain have taught her to drink rum in her tea, assuring her that she 
should have it for nothing and welcome. But they were too touchy, too 
prosperous, too much absorbed in themselves, to take off Libbie's 
feeling of solitariness; not half as much as the little face by day, and 
the shadow by night, of him with whom she had never yet exchanged a 
word. 

Her idea was this: her mother came from the east of England, where, as 
perhaps you know, they have the pretty custom of sending presents on St. 
Valentine's day, with the donor's name unknown, and, of course, the 



mystery constitutes half the enjoyment. The fourteenth of February was 
Libbie's birthday too, and many a year, in the happy days of old, had 
her mother delighted to surprise her with some little gift, of which 
she more than half-guessed the giver, although each Valentine's day the 
manner of its arrival was varied. Since then the fourteenth of February 
had been the dreariest of all the year, because the most haunted by 
memory of departed happiness. But now, this year, if she could not have 
the old gladness of heart herself, she would try and brighten the life 
of another. She would save, and she would screw, but she would buy a 
canary and a cage for that poor little laddie opposite, who wore out his 
monotonous life with so few pleasures, and so much pain. 

I doubt I may not tell you here of the anxieties and the fears, of the 
hopes and the self-sacrifices-all, perhaps small in the tangible effect 
as the widow's mite, yet not the less marked by the viewless angels who 
go about continually among us-which varied Libbie's life before she 
accomplished her purpose. It is enough to say it was accomplished. The 
very day before the fourteenth she found time to go with her half-guinea 
to a barber's who lived near Albemarle Street, and who was famous for 
his stock of singing-birds. There are enthusiasts about all sorts of 
things, both good and bad, and many of the weavers in Manchester know 
and care more about birds than any one would easily credit. Stubborn, 
silent, reserved men on many things, you have only to touch on the 
subject of birds to light up their faces with brightness. They will tell 
you who won the prizes at the last canary show, where the prize birds 
may be seen, and give you all the details of those funny, but pretty and 
interesting mimicries of great people's cattle shows. Among these 
amateurs, Emanuel Morris the barber was an oracle. 

He took Libbie into his little back room, used for private shaving of 
modest men, who did not care to be exhibited in the front shop decked 
out in the full glories of lather; and which was hung round with birds 
in rude wicker cages, with the exception of those who had won prizes, 
and were consequently honoured with gilt-wire prisons. The longer and 
thinner the body of the bird was, the more admiration it received, as 
far as external beauty went; and when, in addition to this, the colour 
was deep and clear, and its notes strong and varied, the more did Emanuel 
dwell upon its perfections. But these were all prize birds; and, on 
inquiry, Libbie heard, with some little sinking at heart, that their 
price ran from one to two guineas. 

"I'm not over-particular as to shape and colour," said she, "I should 
like a good singer, that's all!" 

She dropped a little in Emanuel's estimation. However, he showed her his 
good singers, but all were above Libbie's means. 

"After all, I don't think I care so much about the singing very loud; 



it's but a noise after all, and sometimes noise fidgets folks. 


"They must be nesh folks as is put out with the singing o' birds," 
replied Emanuel, rather affronted. 

"It's for one who is poorly," said Libbie, deprecatingly. 

"Well," said he, as if considering the matter, "folk that are cranky, 
often take more to them as shows 'em love, than to them as is clever 
and gifted. Happen yo'd rather have this'n," opening a cage-door, 
and calling to a dull-coloured bird, sitting moped up in a corner, 
"Here-Jupiter, Jupiter!" 

The bird smoothed its feathers in an instant, and, uttering a little 
note of delight, flew to Emanuel, putting his beak to his lips, as if 
kissing him, and then, perching on his head, it began a gurgling warble 
of pleasure, not by any means so varied or so clear as the song of the 
others, but which pleased Libbie more; for she was always one to find 
out she liked the gooseberries that were accessible, better than the 
grapes that were beyond her reach. The price too was just right, so 
she gladly took possession of the cage, and hid it under her cloak, 
preparatory to carrying it home. Emanuel meanwhile was giving her 
directions as to its food, with all the minuteness of one loving his 
subject. 

"Will it soon get to know any one?" asked she. 

"Give him two days only, and you and he'll be as thick as him and me are 
now. You've only to open his door, and call him, and he'll follow you 
round the room; but he'll first kiss you, and then perch on your head. 

He only wants laming, which I've no time to give him, to do many 
another accomplishment." 

"What's his name? I did not rightly catch it." 

"Jupiter,--it's not common; but the town's o'errun with Bobbies and 
Dickies, and as my birds are thought a bit out o' the way, I like to 
have better names for 'em, so I just picked a few out o' my lad's school 
books. It's just as ready, when you're used to it, to say Jupiter as 
Dicky." 

"I could bring my tongue round to Peter better; would he answer to 
Peter?" asked Libbie, now on the point of departing. 

"Happen he might; but I think he'd come readier to the three syllables." 

On Valentine's day, Jupiter's cage was decked round with ivy leaves, 
making quite a pretty wreath on the wicker work; and to one of them was 



pinned a slip of paper, with these words, written in Libbie's best round 
hand:- 


"From your faithful Valentine. Please take notice his name is Peter, and 
he'll come if you call him, after a bit." 

But little work did Libbie do that afternoon, she was so engaged in 
watching for the messenger who was to bear her present to her little 
valentine, and run away as soon as he had delivered up the canary, and 
explained to whom it was sent. 

At last he came; then there was a pause before the woman of the house 
was at liberty to take it upstairs. Then Libbie saw the little face 
flush up into a bright colour, the feeble hands tremble with delighted 
eagerness, the head bent down to try and make out the writing (beyond 
his power, poor lad, to read), the rapturous turning round of the cage 
in order to see the canary in every point of view, head, tail, wings, 
and feet; an intention in which Jupiter, in his uneasiness at being 
again among strangers, did not second, for he hopped round so, as 
continually to present a full front to the boy. It was a source of never 
wearying delight to the little fellow, till daylight closed in; he 
evidently forgot to wonder who had sent it him, in his gladness at 
his possession of such a treasure; and when the shadow of his mother 
darkened on the blind, and the bird had been exhibited, Libbie saw her 
do what, with all her tenderness, seemed rarely to have entered into her 
thoughts-she bent down and kissed her boy, in a mother's sympathy with 
the joy of her child. 

The canary was placed for the night between the little bed and window; 
and when Libbie rose once, to take her accustomed peep, she saw the 
little arm put fondly round the cage, as if embracing his new treasure 
even in his sleep. How Jupiter slept this first night is quite another 
thing. 

So ended the first day in Libbie's three eras in last year. 


ERA II. 

WHITSUNTIDE. 

The brightest, fullest daylight poured down into No. 2, - — Court, 
Albemarle Street, and the heat, even at the early hour of five, as at 
the noontide on the June days of many years past. 

The court seemed alive, and merry with voices and laughter. The bedroom 
windows were open wide, and had been so all night, on account of 
the heat; and every now and then you might see a head and a pair of 



shoulders, simply encased in shirt sleeves, popped out, and you might 
hear the inquiry passed from one to the other, --"Well, Jack, and where 
art thee bound for?" 

"Dunham!" 

"Why, what an old-fashioned chap thou be'st. Thy grandad afore thee went 
to Dunham: but thou wert always a slow coach. I'm off to Alderley,--me 
and my missis." 

"Ay, that's because there's only thee and thy missis. Wait till thou 
hast gotten four childer, like me, and thou'lt be glad enough to take 
'em to Dunham, oud-fashioned way, for fourpence apiece." 

"I'd still go to Alderley; I'd not be bothered with my children; they 
should keep house at home." 

A pair of hands, the person to whom they belonged invisible, boxed his 
ears on this last speech, in a very spirited, though playful, manner, 
and the neighbours all laughed at the surprised look of the speaker, at 
this assault from an unseen foe. The man who had been holding 
conversation with him cried out,~ 

"Sarved him right, Mrs. Slater: he knows nought about it yet; but 
when he gets them he'll be as loth to leave the babbies at home on a 
Whitsuntide as any on us. We shall live to see him in Dunham Park yet, 
wi' twins in his arms, and another pair on 'em clutching at daddy's 
coat-tails, let alone your share of youngsters, missis." 

At this moment our friend Libbie appeared at her window, and Mrs. 

Slater, who had taken her discomfited husband's place, called out,~ 

"Elizabeth Marsh, where are Dixons and you bound to?" 

"Dixons are not up yet; he said last night he'd take his holiday out in 
lying in bed. I'm going to the old-fashioned place, Dunham." 

"Thou art never going by thyself, moping!" 

"No. I'm going with Margaret Hall and her lad," replied Libbie, hastily 
withdrawing from the window, in order to avoid hearing any remarks on 
the associates she had chosen for her day of pleasure-the scold of the 
neighbourhood, and her sickly, ailing child! 

But Jupiter might have been a dove, and his ivy leaves an olive branch, 
for the peace he had brought, the happiness he had caused, to three 
individuals at least. For of course it could not long be a mystery who 
had sent little Frank Hall his valentine; nor could his mother long 



entertain her hard manner towards one who had given her child a new 
pleasure. She was shy, and she was proud, and for some time she struggled 
against the natural desire of manifesting her gratitude; but one evening, 
when Libbie was returning home, with a bundle of work half as large as 
herself, as she dragged herself along through the heated streets, she 
was overtaken by Margaret Hall, her burden gently pulled from her, and 
her way home shortened, and her weary spirits soothed and cheered, by 
the outpourings of Margaret's heart; for the barrier of reserve once 
broken down, she had much to say, to thank her for days of amusement and 
happy employment for her lad, to speak of his gratitude, to tell of her 
hopes and fears, --the hopes and fears that made up the dates of her 
life. From that time, Libbie lost her awe of the termagant in interest 
for the mother, whose all was ventured in so frail a bark. From this 
time, Libbie was a fast friend with both mother and son, planning 
mitigations for the sorrowful days of the latter as eagerly as poor 
Margaret Hall, and with far more success. His life had flickered up 
under the charm and excitement of the last few months. He even seemed 
strong enough to undertake the journey to Dunham, which Libbie had 
arranged as a Whitsuntide treat, and for which she and his mother had 
been hoarding up for several weeks. The canal boat left Knott-mill at 
six, and it was now past five; so Libbie let herself out very gently, 
and went across to her friends. She knocked at the door of their 
lodging-room, and, without waiting for an answer, entered. 

Franky's face was flushed, and he was trembling with excitement,--partly 
with pleasure, but partly with some eager wish not yet granted. 

"He wants sore to take Peter with him," said his mother to Libbie, as if 
referring the matter to her. The boy looked imploringly at her. 

"He would like it, I know; for one thing, he'd miss me sadly, and 
chirrup for me all day long, he'd be so lonely. I could not be half so 
happy a-thinking on him, left alone here by himself. Then, Libbie, he's 
just like a Christian, so fond of flowers and green leaves, and them 
sort of things. He chirrups to me so when mother brings me a pennyworth 
of wall-flowers to put round his cage. He would talk if he could, you 
know; but I can tell what he means quite as one as if he spoke. Do let 
Peter go, Libbie; I'll carry him in my own arms." 

So Jupiter was allowed to be of the party. Now Libbie had overcome the 
great difficulty of conveying Franky to the boat, by offering to "slay" 
for a coach, and the shouts and exclamations of the neighbours told 
them that their conveyance awaited them at the bottom of the court. His 
mother carried Franky, light in weight, though heavy in helplessness, 
and he would hold the cage, believing that he was thus redeeming his 
pledge, that Peter should be a trouble to no one. Libbie proceeded to 
arrange the bundle containing their dinner, as a support in the corner 
of the coach. The neighbours came out with many blunt speeches, and more 



kindly wishes, and one or two of them would have relieved Margaret of 
her burden, if she would have allowed it. The presence of that little 
crippled fellow seemed to obliterate all the angry feelings which had 
existed between his mother and her neighbours, and which had formed the 
politics of that little court for many a day. 

And now they were fairly off! Franky bit his lips in attempted endurance 
of the pain the motion caused him; he winced and shrank, until they 
were fairly on a Macadamized thoroughfare, when he closed his eyes, and 
seemed desirous of a few minutes' rest. Libbie felt very shy, and very 
much afraid of being seen by her employers, "set up in a coach!" and 
so she hid herself in a corner, and made herself as small as possible; 
while Mrs. Hall had exactly the opposite feeling, and was delighted to 
stand up, stretching out of the window, and nodding to pretty nearly 
every one they met or passed on the foot-paths; and they were not a few, 
for the streets were quite gay, even at that early hour, with parties 
going to this or that railway station, or to the boats which crowded the 
canals on this bright holiday week; and almost every one they met seemed 
to enter into Mrs. Hall's exhilaration of feeling, and had a smile or 
nod in return. At last she plumped down by Libbie, and exclaimed, "I 
never was in a coach but once afore, and that was when I was a-going to 
be married. It's like heaven; and all done over with such beautiful 
gimp, too!" continued she, admiring the lining of the vehicle. Jupiter 
did not enjoy it so much. 

As if the holiday time, the lovely weather, and the "sweet hour of 
prime" had a genial influence, as no doubt they have, everybody's heart 
seemed softened towards poor Franky. The driver lifted him out with the 
tenderness of strength, and bore him carefully down to the boat; the 
people then made way, and gave him the best seat in their power, -or 
rather I should call it a couch, for they saw he was weary, and insisted 
on his lying down, -an attitude he would have been ashamed to assume 
without the protection of his mother and Libbie, who now appeared, 
bearing their baskets and carrying Peter. 

Away the boat went, to make room for others, for every conveyance, 
both by land and water, is in requisition in Whitsun-week, to give 
the hard-worked crowds the opportunity of enjoying the charms of the 
country. Even every standing-place in the canal packets was occupied, 
and as they glided along, the banks were lined with people, who seemed 
to find it object enough to watch the boats go by, packed close and full 
with happy beings brimming with anticipations of a day's pleasure. The 
country through which they passed is as uninteresting as can well be 
imagined; but still it is the country: and the screams of delight from 
the children, and the low laughs of pleasure from the parents, at every 
blossoming tree that trailed its wreath against some cottage wall, or 
at the tufts of late primroses which lingered in the cool depths of 
grass along the canal banks, the thorough relish of everything, as 



if dreading to let the least circumstance of this happy day pass over 
without its due appreciation, made the time seem all too short, although 
it took two hours to arrive at a place only eight miles from Manchester. 

Even Franky, with all his impatience to see Dunham woods (which I think 
he confused with London, believing both to be paved with gold), enjoyed 
the easy motion of the boat so much, floating along, while pictures 
moved before him, that he regretted when the time came for landing among 
the soft, green meadows, that came sloping down to the dancing water's 
brim. His fellow-passengers carried him to the park, and refused all 
payment, although his mother had laid by sixpence on purpose, as a 
recompense for this service. 

"Oh, Libbie, how beautiful! Oh, mother, mother! is the whole world out 
of Manchester as beautiful as this? I did not know trees were like this! 

Such green homes for birds! Look, Peter! would not you like to be there, 
up among those boughs? But I can't let you go, you know, because you're 
my little bird brother, and I should be quite lost without you." 

They spread a shawl upon the fine mossy turf, at the root of a 
beech-tree, which made a sort of natural couch, and there they laid him, 
and bade him rest, in spite of the delight which made him believe 
himself capable of any exertion. Where he lay, --always holding Jupiter's 
cage, and often talking to him as to a playfellow,--he was on the verge 
of a green area, shut in by magnificent trees, in all the glory of their 
early foliage, before the summer heats had deepened their verdure into 
one rich, monotonous tint. And hither came party after party; old men 
and maidens, young men and children, -whole families trooped along after 
the guiding fathers, who bore the youngest in their arms, or astride 
upon their backs, while they turned round occasionally to the wives, 
with whom they shared some fond local remembrance. For years has Dunham 
Park been the favourite resort of the Manchester work-people; for more 
years than I can tell; probably ever since "the Duke," by his canals, 
opened out the system of cheap travelling. Its scenery, too, which 
presents such a complete contrast to the whirl and turmoil of Manchester; 
so thoroughly woodland, with its ancestral trees (here and there 
lightning blanched); its "verdurous walls;" its grassy walks, leading 
far away into some glade, where you start at the rabbit rustling among 
the last year's fern, and where the wood-pigeon's call seems the only 
fitting and accordant sound. Depend upon it, this complete sylvan 
repose, this accessible quiet, this lapping the soul in green images of 
the country, forms the most complete contrast to a town's-person, and 
consequently has over such the greatest power to charm. 

Presently Libbie found out she was very hungry. Now they were but 
provided with dinner, which was, of course, to be eaten as near twelve 
o'clock as might be; and Margaret Hall, in her prudence, asked a 
working-man near to tell her what o'clock it was. 



"Nay," said he, "I'll ne'er look at clock or watch to-day. I'll not 
spoil my pleasure by finding out how fast it's going away. If thou'rt 
hungry, eat. I make my own dinner hour, and I have eaten mine an hour 
ago." 

So they had their veal pies, and then found out it was only about 
half-past ten o'clock; by so many pleasurable events had that morning 
been marked. But such was their buoyancy of spirits, that they only 
enjoyed their mistake, and joined in the general laugh against the man 
who had eaten his dinner somewhere about nine. He laughed most heartily 
of all, till, suddenly stopping, he said,— 

"I must not go on at this rate; laughing gives one such an appetite." 

"Oh! if that's all," said a merry-looking man, lying at full length, and 
brushing the fresh scent out of the grass, while two or three little 
children tumbled over him, and crept about him, as kittens or puppies 
frolic with their parents, "if that's all, we'll have a subscription of 
eatables for them improvident folk as have eaten their dinner for their 
breakfast. Here's a sausage pasty and a handful of nuts for my share. 

Bring round a hat, Bob, and see what the company will give." 

Bob carried out the joke, much to little Franky's amusement; and no one 
was so churlish as to refuse, although the contributions varied from a 
peppermint drop up to a veal pie and a sausage pasty. 

"It's a thriving trade," said Bob, as he emptied his hatful of 
provisions on the grass by Libbie's side. "Besides, it's tiptop, too, to 
live on the public. Hark! what is that?" 

The laughter and the chat were suddenly hushed, and mothers told their 
little ones to listen,--as, far away in the distance, now sinking and 
falling, now swelling and clear, came a ringing peal of children's 
voices, blended together in one of those psalm tunes which we are all 
of us familiar with, and which bring to mind the old, old days, when we, 
as wondering children, were first led to worship "Our Father," by those 
beloved ones who have since gone to the more perfect worship. Holy was 
that distant choral praise, even to the most thoughtless; and when it, 
in fact, was ended, in the instant's pause, during which the ear awaits 
the repetition of the air, they caught the noontide hum and buzz of the 
myriads of insects who danced away their lives in the glorious day; they 
heard the swaying of the mighty woods in the soft but resistless breeze, 
and then again once more burst forth the merry jests and the shouts of 
childhood; and again the elder ones resumed their happy talk, as they 
lay or sat "under the greenwood tree." Fresh parties came dropping in; 
some laden with wild flowers-almost with branches of hawthorn, indeed; 
while one or two had made prizes of the earliest dog-roses, and had cast 
away campion, stitchwort, ragged robin, all to keep the lady of the 



hedges from being obscured or hidden by the community. 


One after another drew near to Franky, and looked on with interest as he 
lay sorting the flowers given to him. Happy parents stood by, with their 
household bands around them, in health and comeliness, and felt the 
sad prophecy of those shrivelled limbs, those wasted fingers, those 
lamp-like eyes, with their bright, dark lustre. His mother was too 
eagerly watching his happiness to read the meaning of those grave looks, 
but Libbie saw them and understood them; and a chill shudder went 
through her, even on that day, as she thought on the future. 

"Ay! I thought we should give you a start!" 

A start they did give, with their terrible slap on Libbie's back, as she 
sat idly grouping flowers, and following out her sorrowful thoughts. It 
was the Dixons. Instead of keeping their holiday by lying in bed, they 
and their children had roused themselves, and had come by the omnibus to 
the nearest point. For an instant the meeting was an awkward one, on 
account of the feud between Margaret Hall and Mrs. Dixon, but there was 
no long resisting of kindly mother Nature's soothings, at that holiday 
time, and in that lonely tranquil spot; or if they could have been 
unheeded, the sight of Franky would have awed every angry feeling 
into rest, so changed was he since the Dixons had last seen him; and 
since he had been the Puck or Robin Goodfellow of the neighbourhood, 
whose marbles were always rolling under other people's feet, and whose 
top-strings were always hanging in nooses to catch the unwary. Yes, he, 
the feeble, mild, almost girlish-looking lad, had once been a merry, 
happy rogue, and as such often cuffed by Mrs. Dixon, the very Mrs. Dixon 
who now stood gazing with the tears in her eyes. Could she, in sight of 
him, the changed, the fading, keep up a quarrel with his mother? 

"How long hast thou been here?" asked Dixon. 

"Welly on for all day," answered Libbie. 

"Hast never been to see the deer, or the king and queen oaks? Lord, how 
stupid." 

His wife pinched his arm, to remind him of Franky's helpless condition, 
which of course tethered the otherwise willing feet. But Dixon had a 
remedy. He called Bob, and one or two others, and each taking a corner 
of the strong plaid shawl, they slung Franky as in a hammock, and thus 
carried him merrily along, down the wood paths, over the smooth, grassy 
turf, while the glimmering shine and shadow fell on his upturned face. 

The women walked behind, talking, loitering along, always in sight of 
the hammock; now picking up some green treasure from the ground, now 
catching at the low hanging branches of the horse-chestnut. The soul 
grew much on this day, and in these woods, and all unconsciously, as 



souls do grow. They followed Franky's hammock-bearers up a grassy knoll, 
on the top of which stood a group of pine trees, whose stems looked like 
dark red gold in the sunbeams. They had taken Franky there to show him 
Manchester, far away in the blue plain, against which the woodland 
foreground cut with a soft clear line. Far, far away in the distance on 
that flat plain, you might see the motionless cloud of smoke hanging 
over a great town, and that was Manchester, --ugly, smoky Manchester, 
dear, busy, earnest, noble-working Manchester; where their children had 
been born, and where, perhaps, some lay buried; where their homes were, 
and where God had cast their lives, and told them to work out their 
destiny. 

"Flurrah! for oud smoke-jack!" cried Bob, putting Franky softly down on 
the grass, before he whirled his hat round, preparatory to a shout. 

"Hurrah! hurrah!" from all the men. "There's the rim of my hat lying 
like a quoit yonder," observed Bob quietly, as he replaced his brimless 
hat on his head with the gravity of a judge. 

"Here's the Sunday-school children a-coming to sit on this shady side, 
and have their buns and milk. Hark! they're singing the infant-school 
grace." 

They sat close at hand, so that Franky could hear the words they sang, 
in rings of children, making, in their gay summer prints, newly donned 
for that week, garlands of little faces, all happy and bright upon that 
green hill-side. One little "Dot" of a girl came shily behind Franky, 
whom she had long been watching, and threw her half-bun at his side, and 
then ran away and hid herself, in very shame at the boldness of her own 
sweet impulse. She kept peeping from her screen at Franky all the time; 
and he meanwhile was almost too much pleased and happy to eat; the world 
was so beautiful, and men, women, and children all so tender and kind; 
so softened, in fact, by the beauty of this earth, so unconsciously 
touched by the spirit of love, which was the Creator of this lovely 
earth. But the day drew to an end; the heat declined; the birds once 
more began their warblings; the fresh scents again hung about plant, 
and tree, and grass, betokening the fragrant presence of the reviving 
dew, and-the boat time was near. As they trod the meadow-path once 
more, they were joined by many a party they had encountered during 
the day, all abounding in happiness, all full of the day's adventures. 
Long-cherished quarrels had been forgotten, new friendships formed. 

Fresh tastes and higher delights had been imparted that day. We have all 
of us our look, now and then, called up by some noble or loving thought 
(our highest on earth), which will be our likeness in heaven. I can 
catch the glance on many a face, the glancing light of the cloud of 
glory from heaven, "which is our home." That look was present on many a 
hard-worked, wrinkled countenance, as they turned backwards to catch a 
longing, lingering look at Dunham woods, fast deepening into blackness 
of night, but whose memory was to haunt, in greenness and freshness, 



many a loom, and workshop, and factory, with images of peace and beauty. 


That night, as Libbie lay awake, revolving the incidents of the day, she 
caught Franky's voice through the open windows. Instead of the frequent 
moan of pain, he was trying to recall the burden of one of the 
children's hymns,- 

Here we suffer grief and pain, 

Here we meet to part again; 

In Heaven we part no more. 

Oh! that will be joyful, &c. 

She recalled his question, the whispered question, to her, in the 
happiest part of the day. He asked Libbie, "Is Dunham like heaven? the 
people here are as kind as angels, and I don't want heaven to be more 
beautiful than this place. If you and mother would but die with me, I 
should like to die, and live always there!" She had checked him, for 
she feared he was impious; but now the young child's craving for some 
definite idea of the land to which his inner wisdom told him he was 
hastening, had nothing in it wrong, or even sorrowful, for-- 

In Heaven we part no more. 


ERA III. 

MICHAELMAS. 

The church clocks had struck three; the crowds of gentlemen returning to 
business, after their early dinners, had disappeared within offices and 
warehouses; the streets were clear and quiet, and ladies were venturing 
to sally forth for their afternoon shoppings and their afternoon calls. 

Slowly, slowly, along the streets, elbowed by life at every turn, a 
little funeral wound its quiet way. Four men bore along a child's 
coffin; two women with bowed heads followed meekly. 

I need not tell you whose coffin it was, or who were those two 
mourners. All was now over with little Frank Hall: his romps, his games, 
his sickening, his suffering, his death. All was now over, but the 
Resurrection and the Life. 

His mother walked as in a stupor. Could it be that he was dead! If he 
had been less of an object of her thoughts, less of a motive for her 
labours, she could sooner have realized it. As it was, she followed 
his poor, cast-off, worn-out body as if she were borne along by some 
oppressive dream. If he were really dead, how could she be still alive? 



Libbie's mind was far less stunned, and consequently far more active, 
than Margaret Hall's. Visions, as in a phantasmagoria, came rapidly 
passing before her-recollections of the time (which seemed now so 
long ago) when the shadow of the feebly-waving arm first caught her 
attention; of the bright, strangely isolated day at Dunham Park, where 
the world had seemed so full of enjoyment, and beauty, and life; of 
the long-continued heat, through which poor Franky had panted away his 
strength in the little close room, where there was no escaping the hot 
rays of the afternoon sun; of the long nights when his mother and she 
had watched by his side, as he moaned continually, whether awake or 
asleep; of the fevered moaning slumber of exhaustion; of the pitiful 
little self-upbraidings for his own impatience of suffering, only 
impatient in his own eyes--most true and holy patience in the sight 
of others; and then the fading away of life, the loss of power, the 
increased unconsciousness, the lovely look of angelic peace, which 
followed the dark shadow on the countenance, where was he-what was he 
now? 

And so they laid him in his grave, and heard the solemn funeral words; 
but far off in the distance, as if not addressed to them. 

Margaret Hall bent over the grave to catch one last glance--she had 
not spoken, nor sobbed, nor done aught but shiver now and then, since 
the morning; but now her weight bore more heavily on Libbie's arm, 
and without sigh or sound she fell an unconscious heap on the piled-up 
gravel. They helped Libbie to bring her round; but long after her 
half-opened eyes and altered breathing showed that her senses were 
restored, she lay, speechless and motionless, without attempting to rise 
from her strange bed, as if the earth contained nothing worth even that 
trifling exertion. 

At last Libbie and she left that holy, consecrated spot, and bent 
their steps back to the only place more consecrated still; where he had 
rendered up his spirit; and where memories of him haunted each common, 
rude piece of furniture that their eyes fell upon. As the woman of the 
house opened the door, she pulled Libbie on one side, and said- 

"Anne Dixon has been across to see you; she wants to have a word with 
you." 

"I cannot go now," replied Libbie, as she pushed hastily along, in order 
to enter the room (_his_ room), at the same time with the childless 
mother: for, as she had anticipated, the sight of that empty spot, the 
glance at the uncurtained open window, letting in the fresh air, and the 
broad, rejoicing light of day, where all had so long been darkened and 
subdued, unlocked the waters of the fountain, and long and shrill were 
the cries for her boy that the poor woman uttered. 



"Oh! dear Mrs. Hall," said Libbie, herself drenched in tears, "do not 
take on so badly; I'm sure it would grieve _him_ sore if he were alive, 
and you know he is— Bible tells us so; and may be he's here watching how 
we go on without him, and hoping we don't fret over much." 

Mrs. Hall's sobs grew worse and more hysterical. 

"Oh! listen," said Libbie, once more struggling against her own increasing 
agitation. "Listen! there's Peter chirping as he always does when he's 
put about, frightened like; and you know he that's gone could never 
abide to hear the canary chirp in that shrill way." 

Margaret Hall did check herself, and curb her expressions of agony, 
in order not to frighten the little creature he had loved; and as her 
outward grief subsided, Libbie took up the large old Bible, which fell 
open at the never-failing comfort of the fourteenth chapter of St. 

John's Gospel. 

How often these large family Bibles do open at that chapter! as if, 
unused in more joyous and prosperous times, the soul went home to its 
words of loving sympathy when weary and sorrowful, just as the little 
child seeks the tender comfort of its mother in all its griefs and 
cares. 

And Margaret put back her wet, ruffled, grey hair from her heated, 
tear-stained, woeful face, and listened with such earnest eyes, trying 
to form some idea of the "Father's house," where her boy had gone to 
dwell. 

They were interrupted by a low tap at the door. Libbie went. "Anne Dixon 
has watched you home, and wants to have a word with you," said the woman 
of the house, in a whisper. Libbie went back and closed the book, with a 
word of explanation to Margaret Hall, and then ran downstairs, to learn 
the reason of Anne's anxiety to see her. 

"Oh, Libbie!" she burst out with, and then, checking herself with the 
remembrance of Libbie's last solemn duty, "how's Margaret Hall? But, 
of course, poor thing, she'll fret a bit at first; she'll be some time 
coming round, mother says, seeing it's as well that poor lad is taken; 
for he'd always ha' been a cripple, and a trouble to her-he was a fine 
lad once, too." 

She had come full of another and a different subject; but the sight of 
Libbie's sad, weeping face, and the quiet, subdued tone of her manner, 
made her feel it awkward to begin on any other theme than the one which 
filled up her companion's mind. To her last speech Libbie answered 
sorrowfully- 



"No doubt, Anne, it's ordered for the best; but oh! don't call him, 
don't think he could ever ha' been, a trouble to his mother, though he 
were a cripple. She loved him all the more for each thing she had to do 
for him--l am sure I did." Libbie cried a little behind her apron. Anne 
Dixon felt still more awkward in introducing the discordant subject. 

"Well! 'flesh is grass,' Bible says," and having fulfilled the etiquette 
of quoting a text if possible, if not of making a moral observation on 
the fleeting nature of earthly things, she thought she was at liberty to 
pass on to her real errand. 

"You must not go on moping yourself, Libbie Marsh. What I wanted special 
for to see you this afternoon, was to tell you, you must come to my 
wedding to-morrow. Nanny Dawson has fallen sick, and there's none as I 
should like to have bridesmaid in her place as well as you." 

"To-morrow! Oh, I cannotl-indeed I cannot!" 

"Why not?" 

Libbie did not answer, and Anne Dixon grew impatient. 

"Surely, in the name o' goodness, you're never going to baulk yourself 
of a day's pleasure for the sake of yon little cripple that's dead and 
gone!" 

"No, -it's not baulking myself of-don't be angry, Anne Dixon, with him, 
please; but I don't think it would be a pleasure to me,~l don't feel as 
if I could enjoy it; thank you all the same. But I did love that little 
lad very dearly-l did," sobbing a little, "and I can't forget him and 
make merry so soon." 

"Well-1 never!" exclaimed Anne, almost angrily. 

"Indeed, Anne, I feel your kindness, and you and Bob have my best 
wishes, -that's what you have; but even if I went, I should be thinking 
all day of him, and of his poor, poor mother, and they say it's bad to 
think very much on them that's dead, at a wedding." 

"Nonsense," said Anne, "I'll take the risk of the ill-luck. After all, 
what is marrying? Just a spree, Bob says. He often says he does not 
think I shall make him a good wife, for I know nought about house 
matters, wi' working in a factory; but he says he'd rather be uneasy wi' 
me than easy wi' anybody else. There's love for you! And I tell him I'd 
rather have him tipsy than any one else sober." 

"Oh! Anne Dixon, hush! you don't know yet what it is to have a drunken 
husband. I have seen something of it: father used to get fuddled, and, 



in the long run, it killed mother, let alone-oh! Anne, God above only 
knows what the wife of a drunken man has to bear. Don't tell," said she, 
lowering her voice, "but father killed our little baby in one of his 
bouts; mother never looked up again, nor father either, for that matter, 
only his was in a different way. Mother will have gotten to little 
Jemmie now, and they'll be so happy together, --and perhaps Franky too. 
Oh!" said she, recovering herself from her train of thought, "never say 
aught lightly of the wife's lot whose husband is given to drink!" 

"Dear, what a preachment. I tell you what, Libbie, you're as born an 
old maid as ever I saw. You'll never be married to either drunken or 
sober." 

Libbie's face went rather red, but without losing its meek expression. 

"I know that as well as you can tell me; and more reason, therefore, as 
God has seen fit to keep me out of woman's natural work, I should try 
and find work for myself. I mean," seeing Anne Dixon's puzzled look, 

"that as I know I'm never likely to have a home of my own, or a husband 
that would look to me to make all straight, or children to watch over or 
care for, all which I take to be woman's natural work, I must not lose 
time in fretting and fidgetting after marriage, but just look about me 
for somewhat else to do. I can see many a one misses it in this. They 
will hanker after what is ne'er likely to be theirs, instead of facing 
it out, and settling down to be old maids; and, as old maids, just 
looking round for the odd jobs God leaves in the world for such as old 
maids to do. There's plenty of such work, and there's the blessing of 
God on them as does it." Libbie was almost out of breath at this 
outpouring of what had long been her inner thoughts. 

"That's all very true, I make no doubt, for them as is to be old maids; 
but as I'm not, please God to-morrow comes, you might have spared your 
breath to cool your porridge. What I want to know is, whether you'll be 
bridesmaid to-morrow or not. Come, now do; it will do you good, after 
all your working, and watching, and slaving yourself for that poor 
Franky Hall." 

"It was one of my odd jobs," said Libbie, smiling, though her eyes were 
brimming over with tears; "but, dear Anne," said she, recovering 
itself, "I could not do it to-morrow, indeed I could not." 

"And I can't wait," said Anne Dixon, almost sulkily, "Bob and I put it 
off from to-day, because of the funeral, and Bob had set his heart on 
its being on Michaelmas-day; and mother says the goose won't keep beyond 
to-morrow. Do come: father finds eatables, and Bob finds drink, and we 
shall be so jolly! and after we've been to church, we're to walk round 
the town in pairs, white satin ribbon in our bonnets, and refreshments 
at any public-house we like, Bob says. And after dinner there's to be a 



dance. Don't be a fool; you can do no good by staying. Margaret Hall 
will have to go out washing, I'll be bound." 


"Yes, she must go to Mrs. Wilkinson's, and, for that matter, I must go 
working too. Mrs. Williams has been after me to make her girl's winter 
things ready; only I could not leave Franky, he clung so to me." 

"Then you won't be bridesmaid! is that your last word?" 

"It is; you must not be angry with me, Anne Dixon," said Libbie, 
deprecatingly. 

But Anne was gone without a reply. 

With a heavy heart Libbie mounted the little staircase, for she felt 
how ungracious her refusal of Anne's kindness must appear, to one who 
understood so little the feelings which rendered her acceptance of it a 
moral impossibility. 

On opening the door she saw Margaret Hall, with the Bible open on the 
table before her. For she had puzzled out the place where Libbie was 
reading, and, with her finger under the line, was spelling out the words 
of consolation, piecing the syllables together aloud, with the earnest 
anxiety of comprehension with which a child first learns to read. So 
Libbie took the stool by her side, before she was aware that any one had 
entered the room. 

"What did she want you for?" asked Margaret. "But I can guess; she 
wanted you to be at th' wedding that is to come off this week, they say. 
Ay, they'll marry, and laugh, and dance, all as one as if my boy was 
alive," said she, bitterly. "Well, he was neither kith nor kin of yours, 
so I maun try and be thankful for what you've done for him, and not 
wonder at your forgetting him afore he's well settled in his grave." 

"I never can forget him, and I'm not going to the wedding," said Libbie, 
quietly, for she understood the mother's jealousy of her dead child's 
claims. 

"I must go work at Mrs. Williams' to-morrow," she said, in explanation, 
for she was unwilling to boast of her tender, fond regret, which had 
been her principal motive for declining Anne's invitation. 

"And I mun go washing, just as if nothing had happened," sighed forth 
Mrs. Hall, "and I mun come home at night, and find his place empty, and 
all still where I used to be sure of hearing his voice ere ever I got 
up the stair: no one will ever call me mother again." She fell crying 
pitifully, and Libbie could not speak for her own emotion for some time. 
But during this silence she put the keystone in the arch of thoughts she 



had been building up for many days; and when Margaret was again calm in 
her sorrow, Libbie said, "Mrs. Hall, I should like-would you like me to 
come for to live here altogether?" 

Margaret Hall looked up with a sudden light in her countenance, which 
encouraged Libbie to go on. 

"I could sleep with you, and pay half, you know; and we should be together 
in the evenings; and her as was home first would watch for the other, 
and" (dropping her voice) "we could talk of him at nights, you know." 

She was going on, but Mrs. Hall interrupted her. 

"Oh, Libbie Marsh! and can you really think of coming to live wi' me. I 
should like it above-but no! it must not be; you've no notion on what a 
creature I am, at times; more like a mad one when I'm in a rage, and I 
cannot keep it down. I seem to get out of bed wrong side in the morning, 
and I must have my passion out with the first person I meet. Why, Libbie," 
said she, with a doleful look of agony on her face, "I even used to fly 
out on him, poor sick lad as he was, and you may judge how little you 
can keep it down frae that. No, you must not come. I must live alone 
now," sinking her voice into the low tones of despair. 

But Libbie's resolution was brave and strong. "I'm not afraid," said 
she, smiling. "I know you better than you know yourself, Mrs. Hall. I've 
seen you try of late to keep it down, when you've been boiling over, and 
I think you'll go on a-doing so. And at any rate, when you've had your 
fit out, you're very kind, and I can forget if you've been a bit put 
out. But I'll try not to put you out. Do let me come: I think _he_ would 
like us to keep together. I'll do my very best to make you comfortable." 

"It's me! it's me as will be making your life miserable with my temper; 
or else, God knows, how my heart clings to you. You and me is folk 
alone in the world, for we both loved one who is dead, and who had none 
else to love him. If you will live with me, Libbie, I'll try as I never 
did afore to be gentle and quiet-tempered. Oh! will you try me, Libbie 
Marsh?" So out of the little grave there sprang a hope and a resolution, 
which made life an object to each of the two. 


When Elizabeth Marsh returned home the next evening from her day's 
labours, Anne (Dixon no longer) crossed over, all in her bridal finery, 
to endeavour to induce her to join the dance going on in her father's 
house. 


"Dear Anne, this is good of you, a-thinking of me to-night," said 
Libbie, kissing her, "and though I cannot come,--l've promised Mrs. Hall 
to be with her, -I shall think on you, and I trust you'll be happy. I 



have got a little needle-case I have looked out for you; stay, here it 
is, — I wish it were more-only- — " 

"Only, I know what. You've been a-spending all your money in nice 
things for poor Franky. Thou'rt a real good un, Libbie, and I'll keep 
your needle-book to my dying day, that I will." Seeing Anne in such a 
friendly mood, emboldened Libbie to tell her of her change of place; of 
her intention of lodging henceforward with Margaret Hall. 

"Thou never will ! Why father and mother are as fond of thee as can be; 
they'll lower thy rent if that's what it is-and thou knowst they never 
grudge thee bit or drop. And Margaret Hall, of all folk, to lodge wi'l 
She's such a Tartar! Sooner than not have a quarrel, she'd fight right 
hand against left. Thou'lt have no peace of thy life. What on earth can 
make you think of such a thing, Libbie Marsh?" 

"She'll be so lonely without me," pleaded Libbie. "I'm sure I could make 
her happier, even if she did scold me a bit now and then, than she'd be 
a living alone, and I'm not afraid of her; and I mean to do my best not 
to vex her: and it will ease her heart, maybe, to talk to me at times 
about Franky. I shall often see your father and mother, and I shall 
always thank them for their kindness to me. But they have you and little 
Mary, and poor Mrs. Hall has no one." 

Anne could only repeat, "Well, I never!" and hurry off to tell the news 
at home. 

But Libbie was right. Margaret Hall is a different woman to the scold 
of the neighbourhood she once was; touched and softened by the two 
purifying angels, Sorrow and Love. And it is beautiful to see her 
affection, her reverence, for Libbie Marsh. Her dead mother could hardly 
have cared for her more tenderly than does the hard-hearted washerwoman, 
not long ago so fierce and unwomanly. Libbie, herself, has such peace 
shining on her countenance, as almost makes it beautiful, as she tenders 
the services of a daughter to Franky's mother, no longer the desolate 
lonely orphan, a stranger on the earth. 


Do you ever read the moral, concluding sentence of a story? I never do, 
but I once (in the year 1811 , I think) heard of a deaf old lady, living 
by herself, who did; and as she may have left some descendants with 
the same amiable peculiarity, I will put in, for their benefit, what I 
believe to be the secret of Libbie's peace of mind, the real reason why 
she no longer feels oppressed at her own loneliness in the world, - 


She has a purpose in life; and that purpose is a holy one. 
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THE GROWING MASKINONGE 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

The House of Cariboo and Other Tales from Arcadia, by A. Paul Gardiner 

It was Sunday morning at the "Point." And over across the bay the last 
of the phantoms in "Ghost Hollow" had crept up the lampless posts 
of the walk through "Spook Grove/' and, vaulting in an uncanny way, 
reached cover in the branches of the birch trees that were thickly 
clustered around the cottages lining "Spirit Lane" west to the bowling 
alley. It was through "Ghost Hollow" that the cottagers living to the 
westward passed while going to and returning from the boat landing and 
the hotel over at the Point. 

At the misty dawn on this Sunday morning the forlorn spectres of the 
spirits which frequented the small bay were stalking from the water, 
answering from the hidden abode among the dark cottages of the lane 
the homing call of the doleful strains of a "chella." In obedience to 
their spirit queen they wafted wearily through the rushes and ferns 
upon the bank; borne by the receding shades of darkness, they sought 
their resting places under the rafters and the eaves of the gruesome 
roof of the bowling alley, which crouched along by the vine-covered 
wall at the brow of the hill. It was then an Indian, from the tribe of 
St. Regis, on the mainland, stole unnoticed upon the scene and beached 
his canoe upon the east shore of the bay. He looked about for signs of 
the awakening day, then stealthily he dropped on his knees, and from 
beneath a covering in the bow of his "dug-out" dragged up upon the bank 
a forty-pound maskinonge. 

"Hi! hi!" he cackled in the weird voice of his race. "Hotel man like 
much Injun." Then disappearing to the rear of the out buildings, life 
to him soon became brighter by visions of "fire water" and a warm 
breakfast— he had sold the fish. 

There was an ominous quiet hanging upon the early sunlight. The 
suppressed calm was something greater than that inspired by the sight 
of a few devout people starting out upon the yacht for early mass. The 
guests were appearing singly upon the broad verandas of the hotel. 

Each in turn as he appeared seemed possessed of the same apprehension, 
a nervousness of manner. The sleep of this Sunday morning was the 






closing of a week of wild and reckless dissipation among the guests. 

Such intense excitement at the island had not been experienced in many 
summers. From the wharf of the castle across the bay at the other side 
of "Ghost Hollow" the gramophone had sung "coon songs" and recited at 
length for several evenings in succession, and a music box in the main 
corridor of the hotel had given a continuous performance from twelve to 
twelve, till the nerves of the martyred guests had reached a state fit 
to be recited in a patent medicine advertisement. 

"What's that I don't know, a big fish?" And Mr. Hot Water, dressed 
in his new bicycle suit, strode excitedly a few steps forward on the 
veranda, then backed up, balanced himself and side-stepped a little to 
get a fresh start. Then he came on again, with his meerschaum pipe 
tightly grasped in his right hand. 

"By Gum! That's a terror. If it isn't a pickerel it's a maskinonge. 

It's either one, anyway, if it isn't a maskinonge. Who caught it?" 

Then he looked at the three individuals before him for the first time. 

What he saw made him change the meerschaum quickly from the right 
to the left hand, and then he blinked his eyes till recalled by Mr. 

Du Ponte. When Mr. Hot Water (a regular patron of the hotel, known 
to be threatened musically, and also as a local weather authority) 
comprehended the outfit before him he saw a large fish, of the 
maskinonge family, strung on an inch pole suspended between two trees 
eight feet apart. He saw, also, three of his fellow guests at the Point 
strangely arrayed before him, one dressed in white duck trousers, 
with a red silk scarf tightly knotted above the knee, another with 
hand and fore-arm wound with linen handkerchiefs and hung in a sling 
across his breast, while the third, Mr. Du Ponte, was, aside from his 
loquaciousness, apparently in his normal condition, i. e., he had 
escaped from the terrible catastrophe that had overtaken his friends 
with no severe injuries to his person. 

Mr. Hot Water, being somewhat of a "sport" himself, was led to inquire 
for the particulars of the landing of the large fish. After stepping 
cautiously around the group for a few minutes, he placed the meerschaum 
between his teeth again and began to mutter questions which showed him 
to be in a credulous state of mind. "By Gum! I don't know, by Gum! Now, 

I have been here, and I've been down to my club fishin', fishin'; I've 
been down to Kitskees Island, too. That's right. My guide— my guide 
rowed me down there and all the way back, too. I had out a thousand 
feet of line, but I never caught anything like that." He looked 
cunningly out of the corner of his eye toward Mr. Du Ponte and inquired 
again what the fish weighed. Three other guests filled with curiosity 
had now joined the group, and Ponte began to explain. 

"Fifty-seven pounds is the weight of this fish. He has just been 
weighed in the ice-house around there back of the hotel, near the 



landing." (Thirty-seven pounds had been the original quotation.) "You 
see, Mr. Hot Water, this is no ordinary maskinonge. Take, for instance, 
the back extension from shoulder to shoulder, which denotes a terrible 
propelling force, and then if you notice these spots (pointing with a 
twig he had cut for the purpose) they are not the marks of a common 
fish. This 'ere fish was a leader of his tribe; a king, so to speak, 
among his fellows." 

"Perhaps he's a 'King Fish'," suggested Mr. Hot Water, with apparent 
concern, at the same time winking both eyes at the "cottager" with the 
red handkerchief tied about the trousers at the knee. 

"No," returned Du Ponte; "we have looked him up and we find that having 
those spots, and the second bicuspid tooth being black, prove him to be 
a regular 'King Filipino' maskinonge." 

"By Gum! that's funny— I wonder how he got here. Must have followed the 
'line boat' up the Suez Canal, I guess, or p'raps he didn't. He must 
weigh more than fifty-seven pounds— though I don't know. I guess not, 
though those fish grow, those Filipino fish grow very fast. They say 
they do, though I couldn't say myself. I should think he would weigh 
more, though, being a king. Here's Mr. Mac, he ought to know a 'King 
Filipino,' he goes to the market every day," continued Mr. Hot Water. 

Again he blinked both eyes at the "cottager" with the red handkerchief 
about the knee, and the laugh didn't seem to be on Mr. Hot Water. 

Mr. Mac was another weekly visitor at the Island, spending the half 
holiday about the rush beds and channels in quest of the sly "Wall 
Eye." For many seasons he had been doing this sort of thing. The 
distinguishing mark of the pickerel, the pike and the maskinonge were 
as familiar to him as were the quotations on the Exchange, upon which 
he was an active operator six days of the week. The responsibility of 
Mac's habit of listening courteously to what a fellow had to say, for 
the time carefully concealing his final verdict, dates back for its 
origin to the conservative atmosphere of old Glengarry County, where he 
had spent the days of his boyhood. 

"Good morning, gentlemen," said Mr. Mac, in a slow, deliberate voice, 
slightly pitched, as he reached the inner circle surrounding the 
fish suspended between the two small hickory trees. The peak of his 
blue yachting cap was pulled well down over his nose, which shielded 
from the principals in the "fish game" the twinkle in the eye which 
would have been the only clue detectable upon his imperturbable 
features to indicate his belief, skeptical or otherwise, concerning 
the proceedings. "Well, now, that is a pretty good morning's catch, 
that one fish is. Where did you get him, might I ask?" and Mac raised 
his head slowly backward till his eyes from under the shield of his 
cap rested on the level of the faces of the three bandaged principals 



guarding the fish. "Must have had some trouble, too, in landing him," 
and he indicated with an inclination of the yachting cap toward the red 
bandage around the white duck trousers at the knee of the "cottager." 

"Yes," quickly responded Du Ponte, "I hooked him on a small perch line 
out there," indicating the spot near shore, "in front of my friend's 
cottage, not more than three rods from shore. He can tell you" — nodding 
to the "cottager"— "he saw me from his gallery, which is over the small 
dock near where I was fishing, throw the pole overboard and heard me 
shout for help. Now, friend," nodding to the man with the wounded limb, 
"tell Mr. Mac how we got him ashore." 

"There isn't much to say about what we did," began the "cottager," "but 
it's what the fish did to us. Look at Ribbon Gibbon! His hand lacerated 
to the wrist; Du Ponte, here, with a dislocated shoulder, while I have 
a jagged wound at the knee." Mac viewed them as requested, his features 
at the time screwed up as though a bright sunlight were shining on his 
face. 

"I had just finished dressing," the "cottager" continued, "and had 
stepped out on the balcony to see what the weather was to be, before 
I went into the tower to run up the flag. Then it was I saw Du Ponte 
at his regular trick of fishing the perch bank dry before anybody else 
was up and stirring. The next instant I heard a despairing yell, and, 
looking in the direction from whence it came, I saw Du Ponte making 
frantic efforts to raise the stone anchor to his boat, and calling at 
the same time for help to capture his fishing pole, which was making 
down stream in a zig-zag course at lightning speed. As I watched the 
pole it came, now and then, to the surface. I saw that its mysterious 
kidnapper was making for the small bay which lay where you see, there, 
between my cottage and the hotel here. An idea seized me, and, with 
swiftness born only of excitement, I sped down the stairs, out into the 
roadway which leads through 'Ghost Hollow,' shouting as I ran to Ribbon 
Gibbon, who had just emerged from the hotel, to meet me at the bend of 
the bay in 'Ghost Hollow.' 

"'Who's drowning?' said Ribbon. 

"'Nobody,' said I, all out of breath with excitement; 'Du Ponte has 
hooked a sturgeon, and he made off into the bay here with his pole and 
line. Look!' says I. 'There it goes again,' and the bamboo pole shot 
inward a couple of rods nearer shore. Ribbon saw the pole this time, 
and we set out together to capture the fish. 

"'Let's take that boat lying over there on the other shore,' said he, 
and we made a run for it. I jumped at once into the boat in my haste 
to reach the runaways, but Ribbon stopped to push off from the rocks. 

I lost my balance and fell over the sharp end of the oar-lock, and 



that's how I cut my leg. Before I had got righted up again I heard a 
terrible splashing, and, looking over the end of the boat into the 
bay, I saw Ribbon with an oar striking wildly at something in the 
water, a boat length from shore. 'We've got him, we've got him!' he 
wailed, hysterically, but suddenly losing his footing he fell full 
length upon the monster as he lay struggling to free himself from the 
maze of twisted fishlines with which he found himself securely tied. 
Immediately a cry of pain came from the water, and Ribbon held up a 
bleeding hand. In his fall he had encountered the sharp teeth of the 
fish you see here before you in full view." 

At this point in the narrative Ribbon groaned, and, holding his injured 
arm at the elbow, turned slowly away. "Stunned by the beating he had 
received from Ribbon with the oar," continued the "cottager," "and 
exhausted by his efforts to free himself from the coils of the line, 

Mr. Fish gave up the struggle, and with the aid of Ponte, who had now 
reached the shore, we rolled him up upon the beach. We have weighed him 
over at the ice-house, and he tips the scales at exactly eighty-seven 
pounds and one-quarter." 

The "cottager" then limped to the side of Du Ponte, Ribbon Gibbon edged 
up beside the "cottager," then Mac, after placing his thumbs in the 
sleeve-holes of his vest and elevating his head till his eyes had a 
chance from under the peak of his cap, a cunning smile o'erspreading 
his face, spoke quietly and deliberately. 

"Well, gentlemen," said he, "it is remarkable, and only that I have 
the honor of knowing you three chaps, and know you to be absolutely 
truthful, I might say to you that you are the best trio of liars I have 
ever met." Then he made a catlike grin at the "cottager," and, keeping 
his thumbs in the arm-holes of his vest, he turned and sauntered out of 
the group. 

The number of people who now stood gaping with undisguised wonder 
pictured on their faces edged in closer, forming a compact circle 
surrounding the terrible monster of the deep, and viewing the disabled 
subjects of his vicious attack. 

Du Ponte was about to order the fish returned to the ice-house, when he 
espied emerging from the doorway of the stairs leading to the sleeping 
apartments in the annex the tall, graceful figure of Harry Weiner 
Sneitzel. "Here is a rare chance," thought Du Ponte to himself. "Why, 
boys," in an undertone, aside, "the fun is only beginning; now, Ribbon, 
it's your turn. Give it to him good." 

Harry Weiner Sneitzel was a general favorite at the "Point." He was 
endowed with a liberal share of good looks, a fine form, with graceful 
movements, and possessed of a rare interpretation of what a courteous 



manner should be. His bearing, too, was further dignified by a three 
years' course at a medical college. When Harry stepped out upon the 
gravel walk in front of the hotel that Sunday morning, his white canvas 
shoes shining with a fresh coat of pipe clay, and his tall, erect 
figure swaying to his easy strides, he truly looked "a winner." 

[Illustration: '"Well, it's pretty bad,' said Du Ponte, 'but Ribbon 
needs you the worst of any of us.'"] 

As he turned toward the group surrounding the suspended fish and saw 
his friends in such evident distress, he hastened his steps in their 
direction. An expression of deep sympathy and concern had o'erspread 
his classic features, and he elbowed himself quickly to the side of 
his companions. "By Jove, old man, it's pretty tough! Where have you 
been?" Ribbon was speaking in an accusing tone, holding his bandaged 
arm tenderly to his breast. Harry quickly looked from Du Ponte to the 
"cottager" for an explanation. "Well, it's pretty bad," said Du Ponte, 

"but Ribbon needs you the worst of any of us; his hand is in a bad 
shape." "Oh, you don't tell me!" replied Harry, sorrowfully. "Can I do 
anything for you?" he eagerly inquired. 

"By Jove, old chap," went on Ribbon, with apparent difficulty, "I 
thought you had gone away last night on the 'liner,' or I would have 
been after you sooner. I'm all done up. My hand is in a bad way. This 
confounded fish has chewed me up. The fellows here tied this bandage 
all about, but it hurts like the deuce, and I'm afraid of blood 
poisoning." "Better do something for him," muttered Du Ponte. Harry 
was deeply impressed with the responsibility that was being heaped 
upon him. He placed the palms of his hands over his hips and drew up 
his shoulders till they rested akimbo, and then he was completely 
confused by the suddenness of the call upon his professional skill. 

"Quick, Harry," snapped the "cottager," "that hand needs to be dressed 
immediately, then afterward you can take a look at the cut in my 
leg." "Say, old chap," complained Ribbon, "mother will be down here 
in a minute; then there will be a deuced row if she sees this." And 
he gingerly handled the bandaged arm for effect. "But I have no— no 
medicines," stammered Harry, just recovering his composure. "Medicine 
shouted Du Ponte. "Don't need medicines; get some cotton batting, get 
lint, get any old thing— but hustle; there'll be trouble here soon!" 

"That's right, Harry," spoke the "cottager" assuringly. "Find the 
cotton batting; then we'll get to work." "Cotton batting will be good 
for that— first rate for a wound," replied Harry, suddenly awakening. 
"Why, we had some yesterday over at your cottage, fixing up your rig 
for the masquerade. It's in the extension; I know where to get it," and 
he bolted through the crowd over the side hill and down through "Ghost 
Hollow," up again on the opposite rise of ground, and fled through the 
white birch grove, disappearing into the grounds of the castle across 
the bay. Before the arch conspirators could hold a conference as to 



their further conduct of the "fish case," which was now assuming an 
alarming aspect, Harry was flying back through "Spirit Lane," his arms 
flapping up and down, his long legs dangling, in his haste resembling 
the flight of a water crane startled from a reed bank. 

"Spread it out here," suggested Du Ponte, and he guided Harry to 
the edge of the veranda, where he unfolded the roll of cotton. The 
"cottager" had limped to the veranda and seated himself. Ribbon 
followed him reluctantly. "Go lightly now, old chap; I am afraid it's 
pretty bad," said Ribbon. "Better dampen that cotton in witch hazel or 
Pond's extract," suggested the "cottager," "for, if it's blood poison 
you need an antiseptic." "Excuse me, old chap, won't you," interrupted 
Ribbon; "this is quite serious, I fear. Would you mind getting that 
bottle of Pond's extract up on your dresser? It would be safer for you 
to use it, don't you know." "Oh, of course, I never thought of that." 

And Harry was off again, up the stairway this time, four steps at a 
bound, out again on the gravel walk, the bottle of extract clinched 
in his excited grasp. As Harry hurried to the side of his suffering 
patient to proceed with the bandaging, Mr. Mac had quietly reached the 
front. "If you will allow me to offer a suggestion," he began, in his 
cautious, convincing way, "my family physician will arrive here in 
half an hour from the city; he will have all the necessaries, which I 
believe you require for this job, and it might be safer all around to 
postpone this operation till he comes." "Quite right, quite right," 

Du Ponte replied at once. "Mind you," continued Mac, "I only wish to 
suggest; I am not interfering with your case, Harry." "Oh, that's all 
right, Mr. Mac," said Harry; "the doctor probably has antiseptics, and 
that will be very necessary in this case." "You had better go in to 
your breakfast, Harry," suggested Ribbon; "I can stand this for half an 
hour, and the other doctor will need you when he comes." Harry, still 
under the mesmeric spell, obeying orders, hurried into the hotel for 
breakfast. 

The principals fell back, again surrounding the maskinonge, which was 
now stiffening in the sun. They were considering the plan of their 
escape from the Island in whispered consultation. In the meantime Harry 
Weiner Sneitzel had swallowed his first cup of coffee, and began to 
think. At the second thought he looked out of the window toward the 
suspended fish, then he sank back in his chair; an expression of fear 
and incredulity was forming upon his countenance. 

"Scamps," he was heard to remark, as he gazed for the second time out 
through the window at the group upon the lawn. Then, quickly rising, he 
headed for the office. Hatless he sprang out upon the veranda. Grabbing 
up a sabre which was thrown aside by a masquerader of the night before, 
he bore down upon the three conspirators who had made him the victim of 
their practical joke. As he leaped in one mad stride from the piazza to 
the ground his long, thin front locks stood straight up in the wind 



like the scalp feathers of an Indian. 


"Sneak!" yelled Du Ponte. In a flash the conspirators were out of the 
crowd which surrounded the fish. Over the side hill they scampered, 
Harry in pursuit, swinging the flashing sabre in the air. Down through 
the Hollow they sped, and in their flight, as did the ghost spirits 
of the bay, they mysteriously disappeared into the mazes of the dark 
cottages, amidst the white birch grove in "Spirit Lane." 



JULIE DE POOPINAC 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Terribly Intimate Portraits, by Noel Coward 

For several years all France rang with the name of Julie de Poopinac-or 
to give her her full title, Angelique Yvonne Mathilde Clementine 
Virginie Celeste Julie, Vicomtesse de Poopinac. As the most peerless of 
all the beauties at Court during the last years of a desperately 
tottering throne, she has been hailed and heralded (and is still in some 
outlying villages in Old Provence and Old Normandy) as almost an 
enchantress, so great was her beauty and her wit. Born in a stately 
chateau in Old Picardy, she was brought up in comparative seclusion; her 
father, the Due de Potache,[l] spent his time at Court, so that her 
radiant loveliness was left to mature and develop unnoticed. Her 
childhood was uneventful, but at the age of seventeen this ravishing 
creature was wedded by proxy to Gustave de Poopinac, a dashing young 
officer in the Garde du Corps, [2] and at twenty-five she came to Court 
in order to see her husband; but alas! Fate, seated securely in 
Destiny's irreproachable turret, willed it that her journey should be in 
vain. She left Old Picardy a merry, laughing married woman-and arrived 
at Versailles a widow. Gustave, the husband whose love she would never 
know, perished at an early hour on the morning of her arrival, at an 
adversary's sword-point behind a potting-shed near the Petit Trianon. 
Rumour whispered that it was on account of a woman that he fought and 
lost, but this last blow of Providence's hatchet was spared his girl 
bride, innocent, secure in her supreme purity and innate virginity. If 
evil tongues had even mentioned the word "woman" to her, she would not 
have known what they meant. 



Gradually the pain of her loss grew less. She commenced to enter into 
Court life with a certain amount of zest. Ben-Hepple tells us that it 
was during a masked carnival in the Park of Versailles that she first 
attracted the attention of the amorous King. He had dropped behind Du 
Barry for a moment to tie up his bootlace, and Julie, running girlishly 
along the moonlit path, bumped violently into his arched back. With a 
muttered exclamation he straightened himself and tore off her mask. 
Ben-Hepple goes on to say that his Majesty went from scarlet to white, 
from white to green, and then back again to scarlet before he made his 
world-famed remark, "_Mon Dieu! Quel visage!_" At this moment Du Barry 
appeared, furious at being left, and dragged her royal paramour away. 

But the mischief was done. The wheel of circumstance had turned once 
more-and a few days later Julie changed her _appartements_ for some on 
a higher landing. 

What vice! What intrigue! What corruption! Versailles seemed but a vast 
conservatory sheltering the vile soil from which sprang the lilies of 
France-La Belle France, as Edgar Sheepmeadow so eloquently puts it. 

Did any single bloom escape the blight of ineffable depravity? No-not 
one! Occasionally some fresh young thing would appear at 
Court-appealing and innocent. Then the atmosphere would begin to take 
effect: some one would whisper something to her-she would leer almost 
unconsciously; a few days later she would be discovered carrying on 
anyhow! 

Julie de Poopinac, beautiful, accomplished and incredibly witty, queened 
it in this _melee_ of appalling degeneracy; she was not at heart wicked, 
but her environment closed in upon her pinched and wasted heart, 
crushing the youth and sweetness from it. 

She held between her slim fingers the reins of government, and womanlike 
she twisted them this way and that, her foolish head slightly turned by 
adulation and flattery. Louis adored her: he gave her a cameo brooch, a 
beaded footstool (which his mother had used), and the loveliest cock 
linnet, which used to fly about all over the place, singing songs of its 
own composition. 

All the world knows of her celebrated scene with Marie Antoinette, but 
Edgar Sheepmeadow recounts it so deliciously in Volume III of "Women 
Large and Women Small" that it would be a sin not to quote it. "They 
met," he says, "on the Grand Staircase. The Dauphine, with her usual 
hauteur, was mounting with her head held high. Julie, by some 
misfortune, happened to get in her way. The Dauphine, not seeing her, 
trod heavily on her foot, then jogged her in the ribs with her elbow. 

Though realising who it was, the great lady could not but apologise. 
Drawing herself up as high as possible, she said in icy tones, 'I beg 
your pardon!' Quick as thought Julie replied, 'Granted as soon as 



asked!' Then with a toss of her curls she ran down the stairs, leaving 
the haughty Princess's mind a vortex of tumultuous feelings." 

A few words of description should undoubtedly be vouchsafed to the 
decoration of her apartments at Versailles. Artistic from birth, Julie 
de Poopinac inaugurated almost a revolution in colour schemes: her 
_sa lie des populaces_ (room of the people), where she received 
supplicants for alms and various other favours, was upholstered in 
Godstone blue, with hangings of griffin pink; her_salle a manger_ 
(dining-room) was a tasteful _melange_ of elephant green, cerise, and 
burnt umber. Her_salle de bain_ (bathroom) deserves special mention, 
owing to its bizarre mixture of mustard colour and vetch purple-while 
her _chambre a coucher_ (bedroom) was a truly fitting setting for so 
brilliant a gem. The walls were lined with costly Bridgeport tapestries 
in brown and black, picked out here and there with beads and tufts of 
gloriously coloured wool. The bed curtains were of soft Norwegian 
yellow, with massive tassels of crab mauve, while the carpet and 
upholstery were almost entirely Spanish crimson with head-rests of 
Liverpool plush! It was here, of course, that she wrote most of her 
poems. [3] 

Her world-renowned "Idyl to Summer":- 
"Dawn, 

The poplars droop and sway and droop, 

A lazy bee 

With wings athread with gold and green 
His merry way with esctasy 
He takes, amid the garden blooms- 
Ah me, ah God, ah God, ah me! 

Dawn...." 

And the perfectly delicious light poem dedicated to Louis- 

"Beloved, it is morn-1 rise 
To smell the roses sweet; 

Emphatic are my hips and thighs, 

Phlegmatic are my feet. 

Ten thousand roses have I got 
Within a garden small, 

Give me but strength to smell the lot, 

Oh, let me sniff them all!" 

Then her rather sordid realistic poem to Louis's death-bed commencing 
"Oh, Bed 

Wherein he frequently disposed 
His weary limbs when day was done, 



His last long sleep has murmured down- 
Oh Bed-beneath your silken pall, 

His eyes aglaze with death, and dim 
With age-are closed. 

Oh, Bed!" 

It was of course after Louis's death that Julie was forced to seek 
retirement in her chateau in Old Brittany. There for many years she 
lived in almost complete seclusion, writing her books which were the 
inspired outpourings of a tortured soul: "Lilith: the Story of a Woman"; 

"The Hopeless Quest," an allegorical tale of the St. Malo sand-dunes, 
then unexplored; and "The Pig-Sty," a biting satire on life at Court. 

Then the storm-cloud of the revolution broke athwart the length and 
breadth of fair France, relentless, and indomitable and irredeemable. 

Julie was arrested while blackberrying in a Dolly Varden hat. With a 
brave smile, Ben-Hepple tells us, she flung the berries away. "I am 
ready!" she said. 

You all know of her journey to Paris, and her mockery of a trial before 
the tribunal-her pitiful bravery when the inhuman monsters tried to 
make her say "_A la lanterne!_" Nothing would induce her to-she had the 
firmness of many ancestors behind her. 

We will quote Ben-Hepple's vivid description of her execution:- 

"The day dawned grey with heavy clouds to the east," he says. "About 
five minutes past ten, a few rain-drops fell. The tumbrils were already 
rattling along amidst the frenzied jeers of the crowd. The first one 
contained a group of _ci-devant_ aristos, laughing and singing-one 
elderly vicomtesse was playing on a mouth-organ. In the second tumbril 
sat two women-one, Marie Topinambour, a poor dancer, was weeping; the 
other, Julie de Poopinac, was playing at cat's cradles. Her dress was of 
sprigged muslin, and she wore a rather battered Dolly Varden hat. She 
was haughtily impervious to the vile epithets of this mob. Upon reaching 
the guillotine, Marie Topinambour became panic-stricken, and swarmed up 
one of the posts before any one could stop her. In bell-like tones, 

Julie bade her descend. 'Fear nothing, _ma petite_,' she cried. 'See, I 
am smiling!' The terrified Marie looked down and was at once calmed. 

Julie was indeed smiling. One or two marquises who were waiting their 
turn were in hysterics. Marie slowly descended, and was quickly 
executed. Then Julie stepped forward. '_Vive le Roi !_' she cried, 
forgetting in her excitement that he was already dead, and flinging her 
Dolly Varden hat in the very teeth of the crowd, she laid her head in 
the prescribed notch. A woman in the mob said '_Pauvre_' and somebody 
else said ' Abas! ' The knife fell...." 




PRINCE ROMAN 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Tales Of Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad 

"Events which happened seventy years ago are perhaps rather too far off 
to be dragged aptly into a mere conversation. Of course the year 1831 is 
for us an historical date, one of these fatal years when in the presence 
of the world's passive indignation and eloquent sympathies we had once 
more to murmur '_Vo Victis_' and count the cost in sorrow. Not that 
we were ever very good at calculating, either, in prosperity or 
in adversity. That's a lesson we could never learn, to the great 
exasperation of our enemies who have bestowed upon us the epithet of 
Incorrigible...." 

The speaker was of Polish nationality, that nationality not so much 
alive as surviving, which persists in thinking, breathing, speaking, 
hoping, and suffering in its grave, railed in by a million of bayonets 
and triple-sealed with the seals of three great empires. 

The conversation was about aristocracy. How did this, nowadays 
discredited, subject come up? It is some years ago now and the precise 
recollection has faded. But I remember that it was not considered 
practically as an ingredient in the social mixture; and I verily 
believed that we arrived at that subject through some exchange of ideas 
about patriotism-a somewhat discredited sentiment, because the delicacy 
of our humanitarians regards it as a relic of barbarism. Yet neither the 
great Florentine painter who closed his eyes in death thinking of his 
city, nor St. Francis blessing with his last breath the town of Assisi, 
were barbarians. It requires a certain greatness of soul to interpret 
patriotism worthily-or else a sincerity of feeling denied to the 
vulgar refinement of modern thought which cannot understand the august 
simplicity of a sentiment proceeding from the very nature of things and 
men. 

The aristocracy we were talking about was the very highest, the great 
families of Europe, not impoverished, not converted, not liberalized, 
the most distinctive and specialized class of all classes, for which 
even ambition itself does not exist among the usual incentives to 
activity and regulators of conduct. 

The undisputed right of leadership having passed away from them, we 



judged that their great fortunes, their cosmopolitanism brought about by 
wide alliances, their elevated station, in which there is so little to 
gain and so much to lose, must make their position difficult in times 
of political commotion or national upheaval. No longer born to 
command-which is the very essence of aristocracy--it becomes difficult 
for them to do aught else but hold aloof from the great movements of 
popular passion. 

We had reached that conclusion when the remark about far-off events was 
made and the date of 1831 mentioned. And the speaker continued: 

"I don't mean to say that I knew Prince Roman at that remote time. I 
begin to feel pretty ancient, but I am not so ancient as that. In fact 
Prince Roman was married the very year my father was born. It was in 
1828; the 19th Century was young yet and the Prince was even younger 
than the century, but I don't know exactly by how much. In any case 
his was an early marriage. It was an ideal alliance from every point 
of view. The girl was young and beautiful, an orphan heiress of a great 
name and of a great fortune. The Prince, then an officer in the 
Guards and distinguished amongst his fellows by something reserved 
and reflective in his character, had fallen headlong in love with her 
beauty, her charm, and the serious qualities of her mind and heart. He 
was a rather silent young man; but his glances, his bearing, his whole 
person expressed his absolute devotion to the woman of his choice, a 
devotion which she returned in her own frank and fascinating manner. 

"The flame of this pure young passion promised to burn for ever; and for 
a season it lit up the dry, cynical atmosphere of the great world of St. 
Petersburg. The Emperor Nicholas himself, the grandfather of the present 
man, the one who died from the Crimean War, the last perhaps of the 
Autocrats with a mystical belief in the Divine character of his mission, 
showed some interest in this pair of married lovers. It is true that 
Nicholas kept a watchful eye on all the doings of the great Polish 
nobles. The young people leading a life appropriate to their station 
were obviously wrapped up in each other; and society, fascinated by the 
sincerity of a feeling moving serenely among the artificialities of 
its anxious and fastidious agitation, watched them with benevolent 
indulgence and an amused tenderness. 

"The marriage was the social event of 1828, in the capital. Just forty 
years afterwards I was staying in the country house of my mother's 
brother in our southern provinces. 

"It was the dead of winter. The great lawn in front was as pure and 
smooth as an alpine snowfield, a white and feathery level sparkling 
under the sun as if sprinkled with diamond-dust, declining gently to 
the lake-a long, sinuous piece of frozen water looking bluish and 
more solid than the earth. A cold brilliant sun glided low above an 



undulating horizon of great folds of snow in which the villages of 
Ukrainian peasants remained out of sight, like clusters of boats hidden 
in the hollows of a running sea. And everything was very still. 

"I don't know now how I had managed to escape at eleven o'clock in the 
morning from the schoolroom. I was a boy of eight, the little girl, 
my cousin, a few months younger than myself, though hereditarily more 
quick-tempered, was less adventurous. So I had escaped alone; and 
presently I found myself in the great stone-paved hall, warmed by a 
monumental stove of white tiles, a much more pleasant locality than the 
schoolroom, which for some reason or other, perhaps hygienic, was always 
kept at a low temperature. 

"We children were aware that there was a guest staying in the house. He 
had arrived the night before just as we were being driven off to bed. 

We broke back through the line of beaters to rush and flatten our noses 
against the dark window panes; but we were too late to see him alight. 

We had only watched in a ruddy glare the big travelling carriage on 
sleigh-runners harnessed with six horses, a black mass against the snow, 
going off to the stables, preceded by a horseman carrying a blazing ball 
of tow and resin in an iron basket at the end of a long stick swung from 
his saddle bow. Two stable boys had been sent out early in the afternoon 
along the snow-tracks to meet the expected guest at dusk and light his 
way with these road torches. At that time, you must remember, there 
was not a single mile of railways in our southern provinces. My little 
cousin and I had no knowledge of trains and engines, except from 
picture-books, as of things rather vague, extremely remote, and not 
particularly interesting unless to grownups who travelled abroad. 

"Our notion of princes, perhaps a little more precise, was mainly 
literary and had a glamour reflected from the light of fairy tales, in 
which princes always appear young, charming, heroic, and fortunate. Yet, 
as well as any other children, we could draw a firm line between the 
real and the ideal. We knew that princes were historical personages. And 
there was some glamour in that fact, too. But what had driven me to 
roam cautiously over the house like an escaped prisoner was the hope of 
snatching an interview with a special friend of mine, the head forester, 
who generally came to make his report at that time of the day, I yearned 
for news of a certain wolf. You know, in a country where wolves are to 
be found, every winter almost brings forward an individual eminent by 
the audacity of his misdeeds, by his more perfect wolfishness-so to 
speak. I wanted to hear some new thrilling tale of that wolf-perhaps 
the dramatic story of his death.... 

"But there was no one in the hall. 

"Deceived in my hopes, I became suddenly very much depressed. Unable to 
slip back in triumph to my studies I elected to stroll spiritlessly into 



the billiard room where certainly I had no business. There was no one 
there either, and I felt very lost and desolate under its high ceiling, 
all alone with the massive English billiard table which seemed, in 
heavy, rectilinear silence, to disapprove of that small boy's intrusion. 

"As I began to think of retreat I heard footsteps in the adjoining 
drawing room; and, before I could turn tail and flee, my uncle and his 
guest appeared in the doorway. To run away after having been seen 
would have been highly improper, so I stood my ground. My uncle looked 
surprised to see me; the guest by his side was a spare man, of average 
stature, buttoned up in a black frock coat and holding himself very 
erect with a stiffly soldier-like carriage. From the folds of a soft 
white cambric neck-cloth peeped the points of a collar close against 
each shaven cheek. A few wisps of thin gray hair were brushed smoothly 
across the top of his bald head. His face, which must have been 
beautiful in its day, had preserved in age the harmonious simplicity 
of its lines. What amazed me was its even, almost deathlike pallor. He 
seemed to me to be prodigiously old. A faint smile, a mere momentary 
alteration in the set of his thin lips acknowledged my blushing 
confusion; and I became greatly interested to see him reach into the 
inside breastpocket of his coat. He extracted therefrom a lead pencil 
and a block of detachable pages, which he handed to my uncle with an 
almost imperceptible bow. 

"I was very much astonished, but my uncle received it as a matter 
of course. He wrote something at which the other glanced and nodded 
slightly. A thin wrinkled hand--the hand was older than the face-patted 
my cheek and then rested on my head lightly. An un-ringing voice, a 
voice as colourless as the face itself, issued from his sunken lips, 
while the eyes, dark and still, looked down at me kindly. 

'"And how old is this shy little boy?"' 

"Before I could answer my uncle wrote down my age on the pad. I was 
deeply impressed. What was this ceremony? Was this personage too great 
to be spoken to? Again he glanced at the pad, and again gave a nod, and 
again that impersonal, mechanical voice was heard: 'He resembles his 
grandfather.' 

"I remembered my paternal grandfather. He had died not long before. He, 
too, was prodigiously old. And to me it seemed perfectly natural that 
two such ancient and venerable persons should have known each other in 
the dim ages of creation before my birth. But my uncle obviously had 
not been aware of the fact. So obviously that the mechanical voice 
explained: 'Yes, yes. Comrades in '31. He was one of those who knew. 

Old times, my dear sir, old times....' 


He made a gesture as if to put aside an importunate ghost. And now they 



were both looking down at me. I wondered whether anything was expected 
from me. To my round, questioning eyes my uncle remarked: 'He's 
completely deaf.' And the unrelated, inexpressive voice said: 'Give me 
your hand.' 

"Acutely conscious of inky fingers I put it out timidly. I had never 
seen a deaf person before and was rather startled. He pressed it firmly 
and then gave me a final pat on the head. 

"My uncle addressed me weightily: 'You have shaken hands with Prince 
Roman S . It's something for you to remember when you grow up.' 

"I was impressed by his tone. I had enough historical information to 

know vaguely that the Princes S counted amongst the sovereign 

Princes of Ruthenia till the union of all Ruthenian lands to the kingdom 
of Poland, when they became great Polish magnates, sometime at the 
beginning of the 15th Century. But what concerned me most was the 
failure of the fairy-tale glamour. It was shocking to discover a prince 
who was deaf, bald, meagre, and so prodigiously old. It never occurred 
to me that this imposing and disappointing man had been young, rich, 
beautiful; I could not know that he had been happy in the felicity of an 
ideal marriage uniting two young hearts, two great names and two great 
fortunes; happy with a happiness which, as in fairy tales, seemed 
destined to last for ever.... 

"But it did not last for ever. It was fated not to last very long even 
by the measure of the days allotted to men's passage on this earth where 
enduring happiness is only found in the conclusion of fairy tales. A 
daughter was born to them and shortly afterwards, the health of the 
young princess began to fail. For a time she bore up with smiling 
intrepidity, sustained by the feeling that now her existence was 
necessary for the happiness of two lives. But at last the husband, 
thoroughly alarmed by the rapid changes in her appearance, obtained an 
unlimited leave and took her away from the capital to his parents in the 
country. 

"The old prince and princess were extremely frightened at the state 
of their beloved daughter-in-law. Preparations were at once made for a 
journey abroad. But it seemed as if it were already too late; and the 
invalid herself opposed the project with gentle obstinacy. Thin and pale 
in the great armchair, where the insidious and obscure nervous malady 
made her appear smaller and more frail every day without effacing the 
smile of her eyes or the charming grace of her wasted face, she clung to 
her native land and wished to breathe her native air. Nowhere else could 
she expect to get well so quickly, nowhere else would it be so easy for 
her to die. 


She died before her little girl was two years old. The grief of 



the husband was terrible and the more alarming to his parents because 
perfectly silent and dry-eyed. After the funeral, while the immense 
bareheaded crowd of peasants surrounding the private chapel on the 
grounds was dispersing, the Prince, waving away his friends and 
relations, remained alone to watch the masons of the estate closing the 
family vault. When the last stone was in position he uttered a groan, 
the first sound of pain which had escaped from him for days, and walking 
away with lowered head shut himself up again in his apartments. 

"His father and mother feared for his reason. His outward tranquillity 
was appalling to them. They had nothing to trust to but that very youth 
which made his despair so self-absorbed and so intense. Old Prince John, 
fretful and anxious, repeated: 'Poor Roman should be roused somehow. 

He's so young.' But they could find nothing to rouse him with. And the 
old princess, wiping her eyes, wished in her heart he were young enough 
to come and cry at her knee. 

"In time Prince Roman, making an effort, would join now and again the 
family circle. But it was as if his heart and his mind had been buried 
in the family vault with the wife he had lost. He took to wandering in 
the woods with a gun, watched over secretly by one of the keepers, who 
would report in the evening that 'His Serenity has never fired a shot 
all day.' Sometimes walking to the stables in the morning he would order 
in subdued tones a horse to be saddled, wait switching his boot till it 
was led up to him, then mount without a word and ride out of the gates 
at a walking pace. He would be gone all day. People saw him on the 
roads looking neither to the right nor to the left, white-faced, sitting 
rigidly in the saddle like a horseman of stone on a living mount. 

"The peasants working in the fields, the great unhedged fields, looked 
after him from the distance; and sometimes some sympathetic old woman on 
the threshold of a low, thatched hut was moved to make the sign of the 
cross in the air behind his back; as though he were one of themselves, a 
simple village soul struck by a sore affliction. 

"He rode looking straight ahead seeing no one as if the earth were empty 
and all mankind buried in that grave which had opened so suddenly in 
his path to swallow up his happiness. What were men to him with their 
sorrows, joys, labours and passions from which she who had been all the 
world to him had been cut off so early? 

"They did not exist; and he would have felt as completely lonely and 
abandoned as a man in the toils of a cruel nightmare if it had not been 
for this countryside where he had been born and had spent his happy 
boyish years. He knew it well-every slight rise crowned with trees 
amongst the ploughed fields, every dell concealing a village. The dammed 
streams made a chain of lakes set in the green meadows. Far away to the 
north the great Lithuanian forest faced the sun, no higher than a hedge; 



and to the south, the way to the plains, the vast brown spaces of the 
earth touched the blue sky. 


"And this familiar landscape associated with the days without thought 
and without sorrow, this land the charm of which he felt without even 
looking at it soothed his pain, like the presence of an old friend who 
sits silent and disregarded by one in some dark hour of life. 

"One afternoon, it happened that the Prince after turning his horse's 
head for home remarked a low dense cloud of dark dust cutting off 
slantwise a part of the view. He reined in on a knoll and peered. 

There were slender gleams of steel here and there in that cloud, and it 
contained moving forms which revealed themselves at last as a long line 
of peasant carts full of soldiers, moving slowly in double file under 
the escort of mounted Cossacks. 

"It was like an immense reptile creeping over the fields; its head 
dipped out of sight in a slight hollow and its tail went on writhing and 
growing shorter as though the monster were eating its way slowly into 
the very heart of the land. 

"The Prince directed his way through a village lying a little off 

the track. The roadside inn with its stable, byre, and barn under one 

enormous thatched roof resembled a deformed, hunch-backed, ragged giant, 

sprawling amongst the small huts of the peasants. The innkeeper, a 

portly, dignified Jew, clad in a black satin coat reaching down to his 

heels and girt with a red sash, stood at the door stroking his long 

silvery beard. 

"He watched the Prince approach and bowed gravely from the waist, not 
expecting to be noticed even, since it was well known that their young 
lord had no eyes for anything or anybody in his grief. It was quite a 
shock for him when the Prince pulled up and asked: 

'"What's all this, Yankel?' 

"'That is, please your Serenity, that is a convoy of footsoldiers they 
are hurrying down to the south.' 

"He glanced right and left cautiously, but as there was no one near but 
some children playing in the dust of the village street, he came up 
close to the stirrup. 

"'Doesn't your Serenity know? It has begun already down there. All the 
landowners great and small are out in arms and even the common people 
have risen. Only yesterday the saddler from Grodek (it was a tiny 
market-town near by) went through here with his two apprentices on his 
way to join. He left even his cart with me. I gave him a guide through 



our neighbourhood. You know, your Serenity, our people they travel a lot 
and they see all that's going on, and they know all the roads.' 

"He tried to keep down his excitement, for the Jew Yankel, innkeeper and 
tenant of all the mills on the estate, was a Polish patriot. And in a 
still lower voice: 

'"I was already a married man when the French and all the other nations 
passed this way with Napoleon. Tse! Tse! That was a great harvest for 
death, _nu!_ Perhaps this time God will help.' 

"The Prince nodded. 'Perhaps'-and falling into deep meditation he let 
his horse take him home. 

"That night he wrote a letter, and early in the morning sent a mounted 
express to the post town. During the day he came out of his taciturnity, 
to the great joy of the family circle, and conversed with his father 
of recent events--the revolt in Warsaw, the flight of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the first slight successes of the Polish army (at that time 
there was a Polish army); the risings in the provinces. Old Prince John, 
moved and uneasy, speaking from a purely aristocratic point of view, 
mistrusted the popular origins of the movement, regretted its democratic 
tendencies, and did not believe in the possibility of success. He was 
sad, inwardly agitated. 

'"I am judging all this calmly. There are secular principles of 
legitimity and order which have been violated in this reckless 
enterprise for the sake of most subversive illusions. Though of course 
the patriotic impulses of the heart....' 

"Prince Roman had listened in a thoughtful attitude. He took advantage 
of the pause to tell his father quietly that he had sent that morning a 
letter to St. Petersburg resigning his commission in the Guards. 

"The old prince remained silent. He thought that he ought to have been 
consulted. His son was also ordnance officer to the Emperor and he 
knew that the Tsar would never forget this appearance of defection in a 
Polish noble. In a discontented tone he pointed out to his son that as 
it was he had an unlimited leave. The right thing would have been to 
keep quiet. They had too much tact at Court to recall a man of his 
name. Or at worst some distant mission might have been asked for-to the 
Caucasus for instance-away from this unhappy struggle which was wrong 
in principle and therefore destined to fail. 

"'Presently you shall find yourself without any interest in life and 

with no occupation. And you shall need something to occupy you, my poor 

boy. You have acted rashly, I fear.' 



Prince Roman murmured. 


'"I thought it better.' 

"His father faltered under his steady gaze. 

'"Well, well-perhaps! But as ordnance officer to the Emperor and in 
favour with all the Imperial family....' 

"'Those people had never been heard of when our house was already 
illustrious,' the young man let fall disdainfully. 

"This was the sort of remark to which the old prince was sensible. 

"'Well-perhaps it is better,' he conceded at last. 

"The father and son parted affectionately for the night. The next 
day Prince Roman seemed to have fallen back into the depths of his 
indifference. He rode out as usual. He remembered that the day before 
he had seen a reptile-like convoy of soldiery, bristling with bayonets, 
crawling over the face of that land which was his. The woman he loved 
had been his, too. Death had robbed him of her. Her loss had been to him 
a moral shock. It had opened his heart to a greater sorrow, his mind 
to a vaster thought, his eyes to all the past and to the existence of 
another love fraught with pain but as mysteriously imperative as that 
lost one to which he had entrusted his happiness. 

"That evening he retired earlier than usual and rang for his personal 
servant. 

"'Go and see if there is light yet in the quarters of the 
Master-of-the-Horse. If he is still up ask him to come and speak to me.' 

"While the servant was absent on this errand the Prince tore up hastily 
some papers, locked the drawers of his desk, and hung a medallion, 
containing the miniature of his wife, round his neck against his breast. 

"The man the Prince was expecting belonged to that past which the death 
of his love had called to life. He was of a family of small nobles who 
for generations had been adherents, servants, and friends of the Princes 

S . He remembered the times before the last partition and had 

taken part in the struggles of the last hour. He was a typical old Pole 
of that class, with a great capacity for emotion, for blind enthusiasm; 
with martial instincts and simple beliefs; and even with the old-time 
habit of larding his speech with Latin words. And his kindly shrewd 
eyes, his ruddy face, his lofty brow and his thick, gray, pendent 
moustache were also very typical of his kind. 



'"Listen, Master Francis,' the Prince said familiarly and without 
preliminaries. 'Listen, old friend. I am going to vanish from here 
quietly. I go where something louder than my grief and yet something 
with a voice very like it calls me. I confide in you alone. You will say 
what's necessary when the time comes.' 

"The old man understood. His extended hands trembled exceedingly. But 
as soon as he found his voice he thanked God aloud for letting him 
live long enough to see the descendant of the illustrious family in its 
youngest generation give an example _coram Gentibus_ of the love of his 
country and of valour in the field. He doubted not of his dear Prince 
attaining a place in council and in war worthy of his high birth; he saw 
already that Jn fulgore_ of family glory _affulget patride serenitas_. 

At the end of the speech he burst into tears and fell into the Prince's 
arms. 

"The Prince quieted the old man and when he had him seated in an 
armchair and comparatively composed he said: 

"'Don't misunderstand me, Master Francis. You know how I loved my wife. 
A loss like that opens one's eyes to unsuspected truths. There is no 
question here of leadership and glory. I mean to go alone and to fight 
obscurely in the ranks. I am going to offer my country what is mine to 
offer, that is my life, as simply as the saddler from Grodek who went 
through yesterday with his apprentices.' 

"The old man cried out at this. That could never be. He could not allow 
it. But he had to give way before the arguments and the express will 
of the Prince. "'Ha! If you say that it is a matter of feeling and 
conscience-so be it. But you cannot go utterly alone. Alas! that I am 
too old to be of any use. _Cripit verba dolor_, my dear Prince, at the 
thought that I am over seventy and of no more account in the world than 
a cripple in the church porch. It seems that to sit at home and pray to 
God for the nation and for you is all I am fit for. But there is my son, 
my youngest son, Peter. He will make a worthy companion for you. And 
as it happens he's staying with me here. There has not been for ages a 

Prince S hazarding his life without a companion of our name to 

ride by his side. You must have by you somebody who knows who you are 
only to let your parents and your old servant hear what is happening to 
you. And when does your Princely Mightiness mean to start?' 

"'In an hour,' said the Prince; and the old man hurried off to warn his 
son. 

"Prince Roman took up a candlestick and walked quietly along a dark 
corridor in the silent house. The head-nurse said afterwards that waking 
up suddenly she saw the Prince looking at his child, one hand shading 
the light from its eyes. He stood and gazed at her for some time, and 



then putting the candlestick on the floor bent over the cot and kissed 
lightly the little girl who did not wake. He went out noiselessly, 
taking the light away with him. She saw his face perfectly well, but she 
could read nothing of his purpose in it. It was pale but perfectly calm 
and after he turned away from the cot he never looked back at it once. 

"The only other trusted person, besides the old man and his son Peter, 
was the Jew Yankel. When he asked the Prince where precisely he wanted 
to be guided the Prince answered: 'To the nearest party.' A grandson 
of the Jew, a lanky youth, conducted the two young men by little-known 
paths across woods and morasses, and led them in sight of the few fires 
of a small detachment camped in a hollow. Some invisible horses neighed, 
a voice in the dark cried: 'Who goes there?'... and the young Jew 
departed hurriedly, explaining that he must make haste home to be in 
time for keeping the Sabbath. 

"Thus humbly and in accord with the simplicity of the vision of duty he 
saw when death had removed the brilliant bandage of happiness from his 
eyes, did Prince Roman bring his offering to his country. His companion 
made himself known as the son of the Master of-the-Horse to the Princes 

S and declared him to be a relation, a distant cousin from the 

same parts as himself and, as people presumed, of the same name. In 
truth no one inquired much. Two more young men clearly of the right sort 
had joined. Nothing more natural. 

"Prince Roman did not remain long in the south. One day while scouting 
with several others, they were ambushed near the entrance of a village 
by some Russian infantry. The first discharge laid low a good many and 
the rest scattered in all directions. The Russians, too, did not stay, 
being afraid of a return in force. After some time, the peasants coming 
to view the scene extricated Prince Roman from under his dead horse. He 
was unhurt but his faithful companion had been one of the first to fall. 

The Prince helped the peasants to bury him and the other dead. 

"Then alone, not certain where to find the body of partizans which was 
constantly moving about in all directions, he resolved to try and join 
the main Polish army facing the Russians on the borders of Lithuania. 
Disguised in peasant clothes, in case of meeting some marauding 
Cossacks, he wandered a couple of weeks before he came upon a village 
occupied by a regiment of Polish cavalry on outpost duty. 

"On a bench, before a peasant hut of a better sort, sat an elderly 
officer whom he took for the colonel. The Prince approached 
respectfully, told his story shortly and stated his desire to enlist; 
and when asked his name by the officer, who had been looking him over 
carefully, he gave on the spur of the moment the name of his dead 
companion. 



"The elderly officer thought to himself: Here's the son of some peasant 
proprietor of the liberated class. He liked his appearance. 


'"And can you read and write, my good fellow?'he asked. 

"'Yes, your honour, I can,' said the Prince. 

"'Good. Come along inside the hut; the regimental adjutant is there. He 
will enter your name and administer the oath to you.' 

"The adjutant stared very hard at the newcomer but said nothing. When 
all the forms had been gone through and the recruit gone out, he turned 
to his superior officer. 

"'Do you know who that is?' 

"'Who? That Peter? A likely chap.' 

"'That's Prince Roman S .' 

"'Nonsense.' 

"But the adjutant was positive. He had seen the Prince several times, 
about two years before, in the Castle in Warsaw. He had even spoken to 
him once at a reception of officers held by the Grand Duke. 

"'He's changed. He seems much older, but I am certain of my man. I have 
a good memory for faces.' 

"The two officers looked at each other in silence. 

"'He's sure to be recognized sooner or later,' murmured the adjutant. 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. 

'"It's no affair of ours-if he has a fancy to serve in the ranks. As to 
being recognized it's not so likely. All our officers and men come from 
the other end of Poland.' 

"He meditated gravely for a while, then smiled. 'He told me he could 
read and write. There's nothing to prevent me making him a sergeant at 
the first opportunity. He's sure to shape all right.' 

"Prince Roman as a non-commissioned officer surpassed the colonel's 
expectations. Before long Sergeant Peter became famous for his 
resourcefulness and courage. It was not the reckless courage of a 
desperate man; it was a self-possessed, as if conscientious, valour 
which nothing could dismay; a boundless but equable devotion, unaffected 
by time, by reverses, by the discouragement of endless retreats, by the 



bitterness of waning hopes and the horrors of pestilence added to the 
toils and perils of war. It was in this year that the cholera made its 
first appearance in Europe. It devastated the camps of both armies, 
affecting the firmest minds with the terror of a mysterious death 
stalking silently between the piled-up arms and around the bivouac 
fires. 

"A sudden shriek would wake up the harassed soldiers and they would see 
in the glow of embers one of themselves writhe on the ground like a worm 
trodden on by an invisible foot. And before the dawn broke he would be 
stiff and cold. Parties so visited have been known to rise like one man, 
abandon the fire and run off into the night in mute panic. Or a comrade 
talking to you on the march would stammer suddenly in the middle of a 
sentence, roll affrighted eyes, and fall down with distorted face and 
blue lips, breaking the ranks with the convulsions of his agony. Men 
were struck in the saddle, on sentry duty, in the firing line, carrying 
orders, serving the guns. I have been told that in a battalion forming 
under fire with perfect steadiness for the assault of a village, three 
cases occurred within five minutes at the head of the column; and the 
attack could not be delivered because the leading companies scattered 
all over the fields like chaff before the wind. 

"Sergeant Peter, young as he was, had a great influence over his men. 

It was said that the number of desertions in the squadron in which he 
served was less than in any other in the whole of that cavalry division. 

Such was supposed to be the compelling example of one man's quiet 
intrepidity in facing every form of danger and terror. 

"However that may be, he was liked and trusted generally. When the end 
came and the remnants of that army corps, hard pressed on all sides, 
were preparing to cross the Prussian frontier, Sergeant Peter had enough 
influence to rally round him a score of troopers. He managed to escape 
with them at night, from the hemmed-in army. He led this band through 
200 miles of country covered by numerous Russian detachments and ravaged 
by the cholera. But this was not to avoid captivity, to go into hiding 
and try to save themselves. No. He led them into a fortress which was 
still occupied by the Poles, and where the last stand of the vanquished 
revolution was to be made. 

"This looks like mere fanaticism. But fanaticism is human. Man has 
adored ferocious divinities. There is ferocity in every passion, even 
in love itself. The religion of undying hope resembles the mad cult of 
despair, of death, of annihilation. The difference lies in the moral 
motive springing from the secret needs and the unexpressed aspiration 
of the believers. It is only to vain men that all is vanity; and all is 
deception only to those who have never been sincere with themselves. 


It was in the fortress that my grandfather found himself together with 



Sergeant Peter. My grandfather was a neighbour of the S family 

in the country but he did not know Prince Roman, who however knew his 
name perfectly well. The Prince introduced himself one night as they 
both sat on the ramparts, leaning against a gun carriage. 

"The service he wished to ask for was, in case of his being killed, to 
have the intelligence conveyed to his parents. 

"They talked in low tones, the other servants of the piece lying about 
near them. My grandfather gave the required promise, and then asked 
frankly-for he was greatly interested by the disclosure so unexpectedly 
made: 

"But tell me, Prince, why this request? Have you any evil forebodings as 
to yourself?' 

"Not in the least; I was thinking of my people. They have no idea where 
I am,' answered Prince Roman. 'I'll engage to do as much for you, if you 
like. It's certain that half of us at least shall be killed before the 
end, so there's an even chance of one of us surviving the other.' 

"My grandfather told him where, as he supposed, his wife and children 
were then. From that moment till the end of the siege the two were much 
together. On the day of the great assault my grandfather received a 
severe wound. The town was taken. Next day the citadel itself, its 
hospital full of dead and dying, its magazines empty, its defenders 
having burnt their last cartridge, opened its gates. 

"During all the campaign the Prince, exposing his person conscientiously 
on every occasion, had not received a scratch. No one had recognized him 
or at any rate had betrayed his identity. Till then, as long as he did 
his duty, it had mattered nothing who he was. 

"Now, however, the position was changed. As ex-guardsman and as late 
ordnance officer to the Emperor, this rebel ran a serious risk of being 
given special attention in the shape of a firing squad at ten paces. For 
more than a month he remained lost in the miserable crowd of prisoners 
packed in the casemates of the citadel, with just enough food to 
keep body and soul together but otherwise allowed to die from wounds, 
privation, and disease at the rate of forty or so a day. 

"The position of the fortress being central, new parties, captured in 
the open in the course of a thorough pacification, were being sent in 
frequently. Amongst such newcomers there happened to be a young man, a 
personal friend of the Prince from his school days. He recognized him, 
and in the extremity of his dismay cried aloud: 'My God! Roman, you 
here!' 



"It is said that years of life embittered by remorse paid for this 
momentary lack of self-control. All this happened in the main quadrangle 
of the citadel. The warning gesture of the Prince came too late. 

An officer of the gendarmes on guard had heard the exclamation. The 
incident appeared to him worth inquiring into. The investigation which 
followed was not very arduous because the Prince, asked categorically 
for his real name, owned up at once. 

"The intelligence of the Prince S being found amongst the 

prisoners was sent to St. Petersburg. His parents were already there 
living in sorrow, incertitude, and apprehension. The capital of the 
Empire was the safest place to reside in for a noble whose son had 
disappeared so mysteriously from home in a time of rebellion. The old 
people had not heard from him, or of him, for months. They took care 
not to contradict the rumours of suicide from despair circulating in the 
great world, which remembered the interesting love-match, the charming 
and frank happiness brought to an end by death. But they hoped secretly 
that their son survived, and that he had been able to cross the frontier 
with that part of the army which had surrendered to the Prussians. 

"The news of his captivity was a crushing blow. Directly, nothing could 
be done for him. But the greatness of their name, of their position, 
their wide relations and connections in the highest spheres, enabled his 
parents to act indirectly and they moved heaven and earth, as the saying 
is, to save their son from the 'consequences of his madness,' as poor 
Prince John did not hesitate to express himself. Great personages 
were approached by society leaders, high dignitaries were interviewed, 
powerful officials were induced to take an interest in that affair. 

The help of every possible secret influence was enlisted. Some private 
secretaries got heavy bribes. The mistress of a certain senator obtained 
a large sum of money. 

"But, as I have said, in such a glaring case no direct appeal could be 
made and no open steps taken. All that could be done was to incline 
by private representation the mind of the President of the Military 
Commission to the side of clemency. He ended by being impressed by the 
hints and suggestions, some of them from very high quarters, which he 
received from St. Petersburg. And, after all, the gratitude of such 

great nobles as the Princes S was something worth having from 

a worldly point of view. He was a good Russian but he was also a 
good-natured man. Moreover, the hate of Poles was not at that time 
a cardinal article of patriotic creed as it became some thirty years 
later. He felt well disposed at first sight towards that young man, 
bronzed, thin-faced, worn out by months of hard campaigning, the 
hardships of the siege and the rigours of captivity. 

"The Commission was composed of three officers. It sat in the citadel in 
a bare vaulted room behind a long black table. Some clerks occupied the 



two ends, and besides the gendarmes who brought in the Prince there was 
no one else there. 

"Within those four sinister walls shutting out from him all the 
sights and sounds of liberty, all hopes of the future, all consoling 
illusions-alone in the face of his enemies erected for judges, who can 
tell how much love of life there was in Prince Roman? How much remained 
in that sense of duty, revealed to him in sorrow? How much of his 
awakened love for his native country? That country which demands to 
be loved as no other country has ever been loved, with the 
mournful affection one bears to the unforgotten dead and with the 
unextinguishable fire of a hopeless passion which only a living, 
breathing, warm ideal can kindle in our breasts for our pride, for our 
weariness, for our exultation, for our undoing. 

"There is something monstrous in the thought of such an exaction till 
it stands before us embodied in the shape of a fidelity without fear 
and without reproach. Nearing the supreme moment of his life the Prince 
could only have had the feeling that it was about to end. He answered 
the questions put to him clearly, concisely-with the most profound 
indifference. After all those tense months of action, to talk was a 
weariness to him. But he concealed it, lest his foes should suspect in 
his manner the apathy of discouragement or the numbness of a crushed 
spirit. The details of his conduct could have no importance one way or 
another; with his thoughts these men had nothing to do. He preserved a 
scrupulously courteous tone. He had refused the permission to sit down. 

"What happened at this preliminary examination is only known from the 
presiding officer. Pursuing the only possible course in that glaringly 
bad case he tried from the first to bring to the Prince's mind the line 
of defence he wished him to take. He absolutely framed his questions so 
as to put the right answers in the culprit's mouth, going so far as to 
suggest the very words: how, distracted by excessive grief after his 
young wife's death, rendered irresponsible for his conduct by his 
despair, in a moment of blind recklessness, without realizing the highly 
reprehensible nature of the act, nor yet its danger and its dishonour, 
he went off to join the nearest rebels on a sudden impulse. And that 
now, penitently... 

"But Prince Roman was silent. The military judges looked at him 
hopefully. In silence he reached for a pen and wrote on a sheet of paper 
he found under his hand: 'I joined the national rising from conviction.' 

"He pushed the paper across the table. The president took it up, showed 
it in turn to his two colleagues sitting to the right and left, then 
looking fixedly at Prince Roman let it fall from his hand. And the 
silence remained unbroken till he spoke to the gendarmes ordering them 
to remove the prisoner. 



"Such was the written testimony of Prince Roman in the supreme moment of 

his life. I have heard that the Princes of the S family, in 

all its branches, adopted the last two words: 'From conviction' for the 
device under the armorial bearings of their house. I don't know whether 
the report is true. My uncle could not tell me. He remarked only, that 
naturally, it was not to be seen on Prince Roman's own seal. 

"He was condemned for life to Siberian mines. Emperor Nicholas, who 
always took personal cognizance of all sentences on Polish nobility, 
wrote with his own hand in the margin: 'The authorities are severely 
warned to take care that this convict walks in chains like any other 
criminal every step of the way.' 

"It was a sentence of deferred death. Very few survived entombment in 
these mines for more than three years. Yet as he was reported as still 
alive at the end of that time he was allowed, on a petition of his 
parents and by way of exceptional grace, to serve as common soldier in 
the Caucasus. All communication with him was forbidden. He had no civil 
rights. For all practical purposes except that of suffering he was a 
dead man. The little child he had been so careful not to wake up when 
he kissed her in her cot, inherited all the fortune after Prince John's 
death. Her existence saved those immense estates from confiscation. 

"It was twenty-five years before Prince Roman, stone deaf, his health 
broken, was permitted to return to Poland. His daughter married 
splendidly to a Polish Austrian _grand seigneur_ and, moving in the 
cosmopolitan sphere of the highest European aristocracy, lived mostly 
abroad in Nice and Vienna. He, settling down on one of her estates, not 
the one with the palatial residence but another where there was a modest 
little house, saw very little of her. 

"But Prince Roman did not shut himself up as if his work were done. 

There was hardly anything done in the private and public life of the 
neighbourhood, in which Prince Roman's advice and assistance were not 
called upon, and never in vain. It was well said that his days did not 
belong to himself but to his fellow citizens. And especially he was the 
particular friend of all returned exiles, helping them with purse and 
advice, arranging their affairs and finding them means of livelihood. 

"I heard from my uncle many tales of his devoted activity, in which he 
was always guided by a simple wisdom, a high sense of honour, and the 
most scrupulous conception of private and public probity. He remains a 
living figure for me because of that meeting in a billiard room, when, 
in my anxiety to hear about a particularly wolfish wolf, I came in 
momentary contact with a man who was preeminently a man amongst all men 
capable of feeling deeply, of believing steadily, of loving ardently. 



"I remember to this day the grasp of Prince Roman's bony, wrinkled hand 
closing on my small inky paw, and my uncle's half-serious, half-amused 
way of looking down at his trespassing nephew. 

"They moved on and forgot that little boy. But I did not move; I gazed 
after them, not so much disappointed as disconcerted by this prince so 
utterly unlike a prince in a fairy tale. They moved very slowly across 
the room. Before reaching the other door the Prince stopped, and I heard 
him--l seem to hear him now--saying: 'I wish you would write to Vienna 
about filling up that post. He's a most deserving fellow-and your 
recommendation would be decisive.' 

"My uncle's face turned to him expressed genuine wonder. It said as 
plainly as any speech could say: What better recommendation than a 
father's can be needed? The Prince was quick at reading expressions. 
Again he spoke with the toneless accent of a man who has not heard his 
own voice for years, for whom the soundless world is like an abode of 
silent shades. 

"And to this day I remember the very words: 'I ask you because, you see, 
my daughter and my son-in-law don't believe me to be a good judge 
of men. They think that I let myself be guided too much by mere 
sentiment.'" 
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That winter had been a very severe one in Roumania. The Danube froze 
solid a week before Christmas and remained tight for five months. It was 
as if the blue waters were suddenly turned into steel. From across the 
river, from the Dobrudja, on sleds pulled by long-horned oxen, the 
Tartars brought barrels of frozen honey, quarters of killed lambs, 
poultry and game, and returned heavily laden with bags of flour and 
rolls of sole leather. The whole day long the crack of whips and the 
curses of the drivers rent the icy atmosphere. Whatever their 
destination, the carters were in a hurry to reach human habitation 
before nightfall-before the dreaded time when packs of wolves came out 



to prey for food. 


In cold, clear nights, when even the wind was frozen still, the 
lugubrious howling of the wolf permitted no sleep. The indoor people 
spent the night praying for the lives and souls of the travellers. 

All through the winter there was not one morning but some man or animal 
was found torn or eaten in our neighbourhood. The people of the village 
at first built fires on the shores to scare the beasts away, but they 
had to give it up because the thatched roofs of the huts in the village 
were set on fire in windy nights by flying sparks. The cold cowed the 
fiercest dogs. The wolves, crazed by hunger, grew more daring from day 
to day. They showed their heads even in daylight. When Baba Hana, the 
old gypsy fortune-teller, ran into the school-house one morning and 
cried, "Wolf, wolf in the yard," the teacher was inclined to attribute 
her scare to a long drink the night before. But that very night, Stan, 
the horseshoer, who had returned late from the inn and had evidently not 
closed the door as he entered the smithy, was eaten up by the beasts. 

And the smithy stood in the centre of the village! A stone's throw from 
the inn, and the thatch-roofed school, and the red painted church! He 
must have put up a hard fight, Stan. Three huge dark brown beasts, as 
big as cows' yearlings, were found brained. The body of big Stan had 
disappeared in the stomachs of the rest of the pack. The high leather 
boots and the hand that still gripped the handle of the sledgehammer 
were the only remains of the man. There was no blood, either. It had 
been lapped dry. That stirred the village. Not even enough to bury 
him-and he had been a good Christian! But the priest ordered that the 
slight remains of Stan be buried, Christian-like. The empty coffin was 
brought to the church and all the rites were carried out as if the body 
of Stan were there rather than in the stomachs of wild beasts. 

But after Stan's death the weather began to clear as if it had been 
God's will that such a price be paid for His clemency. The cold 
diminished daily and in a few days reports were brought from everywhere 
on the shore that the bridge of ice was giving way. Two weeks before 
Easter Sunday it was warm enough to give the cows an airing. The air 
cleared and the rays of the sun warmed man and beast. Traffic on the 
frozen river had ceased. Suddenly one morning a whip cracked, and from 
the bushes on the opposite shore of the Danube there appeared following 
one another six tent wagons, such as used by travelling gypsies, each 
wagon drawn by four horses harnessed side by side. 

The people on our side of the Danube called to warn the travellers that 
the ice was not thick enough to hold them. In a few minutes the whole 
village was near the river, yelling and cursing like mad. But after they 
realized that the intention was to cross the Danube at any cost, the 
people settled down to watch what was going to happen. In front of the 
first wagon walked a tall, grey-bearded man trying the solidity of the 



ice with a heavy stick. Flanking the last wagon, in open lines, walked 
the male population of the tribe. Behind them came the women and 
children. No one said a word. The eyes of the whole village were on the 
travellers, for every one felt that they were tempting Providence. Yet 
each one knew that Murdo, the chief of the tribe, who was well known to 
all, in fact to the whole Dobrudja, would not take such risks with his 
people without good reason. 

They had crossed to the middle of the frozen river in steady fashion, 
when Murdo shouted one word and the feet of every man and beast stopped 
short. The crossing of the river had been planned to the slightest 
detail. The people on the shore were excited. The women began to cry and 
the children to yell. They were driven inland by the men, who remained 
to watch what was going on. No assistance was possible. 

The tall chief of the gypsies walked to the left and chose another path 
on the ice. The movement continued. Slowly, slowly, in silence the 
gypsies approached the shore. Again they halted. Murdo was probing the 
ice with his stick. We could see that the feet of the horses were 
wrapped in bags, and instead of being shod each hoof was in a cushion 
made of straw. As Murdo felt his way, a noise at first as of the tearing 
of paper, but more distinct with every moment, came from somewhere in 
the distance. 

"Whoa, whoa, Murdo, the ice is breaking!" every one began to shout 
excitedly. The noise grew louder and louder as it approached. One could 
hear it coming steadily and gauge how much nearer it was. The ice was 
splitting lengthwise in numberless sheets which broke up in smaller 
parts and submerged gaily in the water, rising afterwards and climbing 
one on top of the other, as in a merry embrace. 

"Whoa, whoa, Murdo ..." but there was no time to give warning. With one 
gesture Murdo had given his orders. The wagons spread as for a frontal 
attack; the men seized the children and with the women at their heels 
they ran as fast as their legs could take them. On the shore every one 
fell to his knees in prayer. The strongest men closed their eyes, too 
horrified to watch the outcome. The noise of the cracking of the ice 
increased. A loud report, as of a dozen cannon, and the Danube was a 
river again-and all, all the gypsies had saved themselves. 

It was a gay afternoon, that afternoon, and a gay night also for the 
whole village. It drank the inn out of everything. The gypsies had a 
royal welcome. To all questions of why he had dared Providence, Murdo 
answered, "There was no food for my people and horses. The Tartars have 
none to sell." 


Murdo and his tribe became the guests of the village. His people were 
all lean. The men hardly carried themselves on their legs. Each one of 



them had something to nurse. The village doctor amputated toes and 
fingers; several women had to be treated for gangrene. The children of 
the tribe were the only ones that had not suffered much. It was Murdo's 
rule: "Children first, the horses next." The animals were stabled and 
taken charge of by the peasants. The gypsies went to live in the huts of 
the people in order to warm themselves back to life. Father liked Murdo, 
and so the old chief came to live with us. The nights were long. After 
supper we all sat in a semicircle around the large fireplace in which a 
big log of seasoned oak was always burning. 

I had received some books from a friend of the family who lived in the 
capital of the country, Bucharest. Among them was Carlyle's Heroes and 
Hero-Worship, translated into French. I was reading it when Murdo 
approached the table and said, "What a small Bible my son is reading." 

"It is not a Bible, it is a book of stories, Murdo." 

"Stories! Well, that's another thing." 

He looked over my shoulders into the book. As I turned the page he 
asked: 

"Is everything written in a book? I mean, is it written what the hero 
said and what she answered and how they said it? Is it written all 
about him and the villain? I mean are there signs, letters for 
everything; for laughter, cries, love gestures? Tell me." 

I explained as best I could and he marvelled. I had to give an example, 
so I read a full page from a storybook. 

"And is all that written in the book, my son? It is better than I 
thought possible, but not so good as when one tells a story.... It is 
like cloth woven by a machine, nice and straight, but it is not like the 
kind our women weave on the loom--but it is good; it is better than I 
thought possible. What are the stories in the book you are reading? Of 
love or of sorrow?" 

"Of neither, Murdo. Only about all the great heroes that have lived in 
this world of cowards." 

"About every one of them?" he asked again. "That's good. It is good to 
tell the stories of the heroes." 

He returned to the fireplace to light his pipe; then he came to me 
again. 

"If it is written in this book about all the great heroes, then there 
must also be the record of Ghitza-the great Ghitza, our hero. The 



greatest that ever lived. See, son, what is there said about him? 


I turned the pages one by one to the end of the book and then reported, 
"Nothing, Murdo. Not even his name is mentioned." 

"Then this book is not a good book. The man who wrote it did not know 
every hero ... because not Alexander of Macedon and not even Napoleon 
was greater than Ghitza...." 

I sat near him at the fireplace and watched his wrinkled face while 
Murdo told me the story of Ghitza as it should be written in the book of 
heroes where the first place should be given to the greatest of them 
all.... 




About the birth of people, I, Murdo, the chief of the gypsy tribe which 
was ruled by the forefathers of my great-grandfather (who each ruled 
close to a hundred years)-about the birth of people, I, Murdo, can say 
this: That the seed of an oak gives birth to an oak, and that of a pine 
to a pine. No matter where the seed be carried by the winds, if it is 
the seed of an oak, an oak will grow; if it is the seed of a pine, a 
pine. So though it never was known who was the father of Ghitza, we knew 
him through his son. Ghitza's mother died because she bore him, the son 
of a white man--she, the daughter of the chief of our tribe. It was 
Lupu's rule to punish those who bore a child begotten from outside the 
tribe. But the child was so charming that he was brought up in the tent 
of one of our people. When Ghitza was ten years old, he worked alongside 
the men; and there was none better to try a horse before a customer than 
Ghitza. The oldest and slowest gathered all the strength it had and 
galloped and ran when it felt the bare boy on its back. Old mares 
frisked about like yearlings when he approached to mount them. 

In his fifteenth summer he was a man, tall, broad, straight and lissom 
as a locust tree. His face was like rich milk and his eyes as black as 
the night. When he laughed or sang-and he laughed and sang all the 
time-his mouth was like a rose in the morning, when the dewdrops hang 
on its outer petals. And he was strong and good. If it happened that a 
heavy cart was stuck in the mud of the road and the oxen could not budge 
it, Ghitza would crawl under the cart, get on all fours, and lift the 
cart clear of the mud. Never giving time to the driver to thank him, his 
work done, he walked quickly away, whistling a song through a trembling 
leaf between his lips. And he was loved by everybody; and the women died 
just for the looks of him. The whole tribe became younger and happier 
because of Ghitza. We travelled very much those days. Dobrudja belonged 
yet to the Turks and was inhabited mostly by Tartars. The villages were 
far apart and very small, so we could not stay long in any place. 



When Ghitza was twenty, our tribe, which was then ruled by my mighty 
grandfather, Lupu, happened to winter near Cerna Voda, a village on the 
other side of the Danube. We sold many horses to the peasants that 
winter. They had had a fine year. So our people had to be about the inn 
a good deal. Ghitza, who was one of the best traders, was in the inn the 
whole day. He knew every one. He knew the major and his wife and the two 
daughters and chummed with his son. And they all loved Ghitza, because 
he was so strong, so beautiful, and so wise. They never called him 
"tzigan" because he was fairer than they were. And there was quite a 
friendship between him and Maria, the smith's daughter. She was glad to 
talk to him and to listen to his stories when he came to the smithy. She 
helped her father in his work. She blew the bellows and prepared the 
shoes for the anvil. Her hair was as red as the fire and her arms round 
and strong. She was a sweet maid to speak to, and even the old priest 
liked to pinch her arms when she kissed his hand. 

Then came spring and the first Sunday dance in front of the inn. The 
innkeeper had brought a special band of musicians. They were seated on a 
large table between two trees, and all around them the village maidens 
and the young men, locked arm in arm in one long chain of youth, danced 
the Hora, turning round and round. 

Ghitza had been away to town, trading. When he came to the inn, the 
dance was already on. He was dressed in his best, wearing his new broad, 
red silken belt with his snow-white pantaloons and new footgear with 
silver bells on the ankles and tips. His shirt was as white and thin as 
air. On it the deftest fingers of our tribe had embroidered figures and 
flowers. On his head Ghitza wore a high black cap made of finest 
Astrakhan fur. And he had on his large ear-rings of white gold. Ghitza 
watched the dance for a while. Maria's right arm was locked with the arm 
of the smith's helper, and her left with the powerful arm of the mayor's 
son. Twice the long chain of dancing youths had gone around, and twice 
Ghitza had seen her neck and bare arms, and his blood boiled. When she 
passed him the third time, he jumped in, broke the hold between Maria 
and the smith's helper, and locked his arm in hers. 

Death could not have stopped the dance more suddenly. The musicians 
stopped playing. The feet stopped dancing. The arms freed themselves and 
hung limply. 

The smith's helper faced Ghitza with his arm uplifted. 

"You cursed tzigan! You low-born gypsy! How dare you break into our 
dance? Our dance!" Other voices said the same. 

Everybody expected blows, then knives and blood. But Ghitza just laughed 
aloud and they were all calmed. He pinned the smith's helper's arm and 
laughed. Then he spoke to the people as follows: 



"You can see on my face that I am fairer than any of you. I love Maria, 
but I will not renounce the people I am with. I love them. The smith's 
helper knows that I could kill him with one blow. But I shall not do it. 

I could fight a dozen of you together. You know I can. But I shall not 
do it. Instead I shall outdance all of you. Dance each man and woman of 
the village until she or he falls tired on the ground. And if I do this 
I am as you are, and Maria marries me without word of shame from you." 

And as he finished speaking he grasped the smith's helper around the 
waist and called to the musicians: 

"Play, play." 

For a full hour he danced around and around with the man while the 
village watched them and called to the white man to hold out. But the 
smith's helper was no match for Ghitza. He dragged his feet and fell. 
Ghitza, still fresh and vigorous, grasped another man and called to the 
musicians to play an even faster dance than before. When that one had 
fallen exhausted to the ground, Ghitza took on a third and a fourth. 

Then he began to dance with the maidens. The fiddler's string broke and 
the guitar player's fingers were numb. The sun went to rest behind the 
mountains and the moon rose in the sky to watch over her little 
children, the stars. 

But Ghitza was still dancing. There was no trace of fatigue on his face 
and no signs of weariness in his steps. The more he danced, the fresher 
he became. When he had danced half of the village tired, and they were 
all lying on the ground, drinking wine from earthen urns to refresh 
themselves, the last string of the fiddle snapped and the musician 
reeled from his chair. Only the flute and the guitar kept on. 

"Play on, play on, you children of sweet angels, and I shall give to 
each of you a young lamb in the morning," Ghitza urged them. But soon 
the breath of the flutist gave way. His lips swelled and blood spurted 
from his nose. The guitar player's fingers were so numb he could no 
longer move them. Then some of the people beat the rhythm of the dance 
with their open palms. Ghitza was still dancing on. They broke all the 
glasses of the inn and all the bottles beating time to his dance. 

The night wore away. The cock crew. Early dogs arose and the sun woke 
and started to climb from behind the eastern range of mountains. Ghitza 
laughed aloud as he saw all the dancers lying on the ground. Even Maria 
was asleep near her mother. He entered the inn and woke the innkeeper, 
who had fallen asleep behind the counter. 


'Whoa, whoa, you old swindler! Wake up! Day is come and I am thirsty. 



After a long drink, he went to his tent to play with the dogs, as he did 
early every morning. 

A little later, toward noon, he walked over to the smith's shop, shook 
hands with Maria's father and kissed the girl on the mouth even as the 
helper looked on. 

"She shall be your wife, son," the smith said. "She will be waiting for 
you when your tribe comes to winter here. And no man shall ever say my 
daughter married an unworthy one." 

The fame of our tribe spread rapidly. The tale of Ghitza's feat spread 
among all the villages and our tribe was respected everywhere. People no 
longer insulted us, and many another of our tribe now danced on Sundays 
at the inn--yea, our girls and our boys danced with the other people of 
the villages. Our trade doubled and tripled. We bartered more horses in 
a month than we had at other times in a year. Ghitza's word was law 
everywhere. He was so strong his honesty was not doubted. And he was 
honest. An honest horse-trader! He travelled far and wide. But if Cerna 
Voda was within a day's distance, Ghitza was sure to be there on Sunday 
to see Maria. 

To brighten such days, wrestling matches were arranged and bets were 
made as to how long the strongest of them could stay with Ghitza. And 
every time Ghitza threw the other man. Once in the vise of his two arms, 
a man went down like a log. 

And so it lasted the whole summer. But in whatever village our tribe 
happened to be, the women were running after the boy. Lupu, the chief of 
the tribe, warned him; told him that life is like a burning candle and 
that one must not burn it from both ends at the same time. But Ghitza 
only laughed and made merry. 

"Lupu, old chief, didst thou not once say that I was an oak? Why dost 
thou speak of candles now?" 

And he carried on as before. And ever so good, and ever so merry, and 
ever such a good trader. 

Our tribe returned to Cerna Voda early that fall. We had many horses and 
we felt that Cerna was the best place for them. Most of them were of the 
little Tartar kind, so we thought it well for them to winter in the 
Danube's valley. 

Every Sunday, at the inn, there were wrestling matches. Young men, the 
strongest, came from far-away villages. And they all, each one of them, 
hit the ground when Ghitza let go his vise. 



One Sunday, when the leaves had fallen from the trees and the harvest 
was in, there came a Tartar horse-trading tribe to Cerna Voda. 

And in their midst they had a big, strong man. Lupu, our chief, met 
their chief at the inn. They talked and drank and praised each their 
horses and men. Thus it happened that the Tartar chief spoke about his 
strong man. The peasants crowded nearer to hear the Tartar's story. Then 
they talked of Ghitza and his strength. The Tartar chief did not believe 
it. 

"I bet three of my horses that my man can down him," the Tartar chief 
called. 

"I take the bet against a hundred ducats in gold," the innkeeper 
answered. 

"It's a bet," the Tartar said. 

"Any more horses to bet?" others called out. 

The Tartar paled but he was a proud chief and soon all his horses and 
all his ducats were pledged in bets to the peasants. That whole day and 
the rest of the week to Sunday, nothing else was spoken about. The 
people of our tribe pledged everything they possessed. The women gave 
even their ear-rings. The Tartars were rich and proud and took every bet 
that was offered. The match was to be on Sunday afternoon in front of 
the inn. Ghitza was not in the village at all the whole week. He was in 
Constantza, on the shores of the Black Sea, finishing some trade. When 
he arrived home on Sunday morning he found the people of the village, 
our people, the Tartars, and a hundred carriages that had brought people 
from the surrounding villages camped in front of the inn. He jumped down 
from his horse and looked about wondering from where and why so many 
people at once! The men and the women were in their best clothes and the 
horses all decorated as for a fair. The people gave him a rousing 
welcome. Lupu called Ghitza aside and told him why the people had 
gathered. Ghitza was taken aback but laughed instantly and slapped the 
chief on the shoulders. 

"It will be as you know, and the Tartars shall depart poor and 
dishonoured, while we will remain the kings of the horse trade in the 
Dobrudja honoured and beloved by all." 

Oak that he was! Thus he spoke, and he had not even seen the other man, 
the man he was to wrestle. He only knew he had to maintain the honour of 
his tribe. At the appointed hour he came to the inn. The whole tribe was 
about and around. He had stripped to the waist. He was good to look at. 

On the ground were bundles of rich skins near rolls of cloth that our 
men and women had bet against the Tartars. Heaps of gold, rings, 



watches, ear-rings, and ducats were spread on the tables. Tartar horses 
and oxen of our men and the people of the village were trooped 
together, the necks tied to one long rope held on one side by one of our 
men or a villager and at the other end by a Tartar boy. If Ghitza were 
thrown, one of ours had just to let his end of the rope go and all 
belonged to the other one. The smithy had pledged all he had, even his 
daughter, to the winner; and many another daughter, too, was pledged. 

Ghitza looked about and saw what was at stake: the wealth and honour of 
his tribe and the wealth and honour of the village and the surrounding 
villages. 

Then the Tartar came. He was tall and square. His trunk rested on short, 
stocky legs, and his face was black, ugly, and pock-marked. All shouting 
ceased. The men formed a wide ring around the two wrestlers. It was so 
quiet one could hear the slightest noise. Then the mayor spoke to the 
Tartars and pointed to the Danube; the inn was right on its shore. 

"If your man is thrown, this very night you leave our shore, for the 
other side." 

Ghitza kissed Maria and Lupu, the chief. Then the fight began. 

A mighty man was Ghitza and powerful were his arms and legs. But it was 
seen from the very first grip that he had burned the candle at both ends 
at the same time. He had wasted himself in carouses. The two men closed 
one another in their vises and each tried to crush the other's ribs. 

Ghitza broke the Tartar's hold and got a grip on his head and twisted it 
with all his might. But the neck of the devil was of steel. It did not 
yield. Maria began to call to her lover: 

"Twist his neck, Ghitza. My father has pledged me to him if he wins." 

And many another girl begged Ghitza to save her from marrying a black 
devil. 

The Tartars, from another side, kept giving advice to their man. 

Everybody shrieked like mad, and even the dogs howled. From Ghitza's 
body the sweat flowed as freely as a river. But the Tartar's neck 
yielded not and his feet were like pillars of steel embedded in rocks. 

"Don't let his head go, don't let him go," our people cried, when it was 
plain that all his strength had gone out of his arms. Achmed's 
pear-shaped head slipped from between his arms as the Tartar wound his 
legs about Ghitza's body and began to crush him. Ghitza held on with all 
his strength. His face was blue black. His nose bled, and from his mouth 
he spat blood. Our people cried and begged him to hold on. The eyes of 
the Tartars shot fire, their white teeth showed from under their thick 
lips and they called on Achmed to crush the Giaour. Oh! it seemed that 



all was lost. All our wealth, the honour and respect Ghitza had won for 
us; the village's wealth and all. And all the maidens were to be taken 
away as slaves to the Tartars. One man said aloud so that Ghitza should 
hear: 

"There will not be a pair of oxen in the whole village to plough with; 
not a horse to harrow with, and our maidens are pledged to the black 
sons of the devil." 

Ghitza was being downed. But, wait ... what happened! With the last of 
his strength he broke the hold. A shout rose to rend the skies. 

Bewildered Achmed lay stupefied and looked on. Tottering on his feet, in 
three jumps Ghitza was on the high point of the shore-a splash-and 
there was no more Ghitza. He was swallowed by the Danube. No Tartar had 
downed him! 

And so our people had back their wealth, and the people of the village 
theirs. No honour was lost and the maidens remained in the village-only 
Maria did not. She followed her lover even as the people looked on. No 
one even attempted to stop her. It was her right. Where was she to find 
one such as he? She, too, was from the seed of an oak. 




"And now, son, I ask thee-if the book before thee speaks of all the 
great heroes, why is it that Ghitza has not been given the place of 
honour?" 

The log was burning in the fireplace, but I said good night to Murdo. I 
wanted to dream of the mighty Ghitza and his Maria. And ever since I 
have been dreaming of ... her. 



MR. MARMADUKE AND THE MINISTER. 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Little Novels, by Wilkie Collins 

i. 


September 13th. -Winter seems to be upon us, on the Highland Border, 


already. 


I looked out of window, as the evening closed in, before I barred 
the shutters and drew the curtains for the night. The clouds hid the 
hilltops on either side of our valley. Fantastic mists parted and 
met again on the lower slopes, as the varying breeze blew them. The 
blackening waters of the lake before our window seemed to anticipate 
the coming darkness. On the more distant hills the torrents were just 
visible, in the breaks of the mist, stealing their way over the brown 
ground like threads of silver. It was a dreary scene. The stillness of 
all things was only interrupted by the splashing of our little waterfall 
at the back of the house. I was not sorry to close the shutters, and 
confine the view to the four walls of our sitting-room. 

The day happened to be my birthday. I sat by the peat-fire, waiting 
for the lamp and the tea-tray, and contemplating my past life from the 
vantage-ground, so to speak, of my fifty-fifth year. 

There was wonderfully little to look back on. Nearly thirty years since, 
it pleased an all-wise Providence to cast my lot in this remote 
Scottish hamlet, and to make me Minister of Cauldkirk, on a stipend of 
seventy-four pounds sterling per annum. I and my surroundings have grown 
quietly older and older together. I have outlived my wife; I have buried 
one generation among my parishioners, and married another; I have borne 
the wear and tear of years better than the kirk in which I minister 
and the manse (or parsonage-house) in which I live-both sadly out of 
repair, and both still trusting for the means of reparation to the pious 
benefactions of people richer than myself. Not that I complain, be 
it understood, of the humble position which I occupy. I possess many 
blessings; and I thank the Lord for them. I have my little bit of land 
and my cow. I have also my good daughter, Felicia; named after her 
deceased mother, but inheriting her comely looks, it is thought, rather 
from myself. 

Neither let me forget my elder sister, Judith; a friendless single 
person, sheltered under my roof, whose temperament I could wish somewhat 
less prone to look at persons and things on the gloomy side, but whose 
compensating virtues Heaven forbid that I should deny. No; I am grateful 
for what has been given me (from on high), and resigned to what has been 
taken away. With what fair prospects did I start in life! Springing from 
a good old Scottish stock, blessed with every advantage of education 
that the institutions of Scotland and England in turn could offer; with 
a career at the Bar and in Parliament before me-and all cast to the 
winds, as it were, by the measureless prodigality of my unhappy father, 

God forgive him! I doubt if I had five pounds left in my purse, when the 
compassion of my relatives on the mother's side opened a refuge to me 
at Cauldkirk, and hid me from the notice of the world for the rest of my 
life. 



September 14th. -Thus far I had posted up my Diary on the evening of the 
13th, when an event occurred so completely unexpected by my household 
and myself, that the pen, I may say, dropped incontinently from my hand. 

It was the time when we had finished our tea, or supper-1 hardly know 
which to call it. In the silence, we could hear the rain pouring against 
the window, and the wind that had risen with the darkness howling 
round the house. My sister Judith, taking the gloomy view according to 
custom-copious draughts of good Bohea and two helpings of such a 
mutton ham as only Scotland can produce had no effect in raising her 
spirits-my sister, I say, remarked that there would be ships lost 
at sea and men drowned this night. My daughter Felicia, the 
brightest-tempered creature of the female sex that I have ever met with, 
tried to give a cheerful turn to her aunt's depressing prognostication. 

"If the ships must be lost," she said, "we may surely hope that the men 
will be saved." "God willing," I put in-thereby giving to my daughter's 
humane expression of feeling the fit religious tone that was all it 
wanted-and then went on with my written record of the events and 
reflections of the day. No more was said. Felicia took up a book. Judith 
took up her knitting. 

On a sudden, the silence was broken by a blow on the house-door. 

My two companions, as is the way of women, set up a scream. I was 
startled myself, wondering who could be out in the rain and the darkness 
and striking at the door of the house. A stranger it must be. Light or 
dark, any person in or near Cauldkirk, wanting admission, would know 
where to find the bell-handle at the side of the door. I waited a 
while to hear what might happen next. The stroke was repeated, but more 
softly. It became me as a man and a minister to set an example. I went 
out into the passage, and I called through the door, "Who's there?" 

A man's voice answered-so faintly that I could barely hear him-"A lost 
traveler." 

Immediately upon this my cheerful sister expressed her view of the 
matter through the open parlor door. "Brother Noah, it's a robber. Don't 
let him in!" 

What would the Good Samaritan have done in my place? Assuredly he would 
have run the risk and opened the door. I imitated the Good Samaritan. 

A man, dripping wet, with a knapsack on his back and a thick stick in 
his hand, staggered in, and would, I think, have fallen in the passage 
if I had not caught him by the arm. Judith peeped out at the parlor 
door, and said, "He's drunk." Felicia was behind her, holding up a 



lighted candle, the better to see what was going on. "Look at his 
face, aunt," says she. "Worn out with fatigue, poor man. Bring him in, 
father-bring him in." 

Good Felicia! I was proud of my girl. "He'll spoil the carpet," says 
sister Judith. I said, "Silence, for shame!" and brought him in, and 
dropped him dripping into my own armchair. Would the Good Samaritan have 
thought of his carpet or his chair? I did think of them, but I overcame 
it. Ah, we are a decadent generation in these latter days! 

"Be quick, father"' says Felicia; "he'll faint if you don't give him 
something!" 

I took out one of our little drinking cups (called among us a "Quaigh"), 
while Felicia, instructed by me, ran to the kitchen for the cream-jug. 

Filling the cup with whisky and cream in equal proportions, I offered it 
to him. He drank it off as if it had been so much water. "Stimulant and 
nourishment, you'll observe, sir, in equal portions," I remarked to him. 

"How do you feel now?" 

"Ready for another," says he. 

Felicia burst out laughing. I gave him another. As I turned to hand it 
to him, sister Judith came behind me, and snatched away the cream-jug. 

Never a generous person, sister Judith, at the best of times--more 
especially in the matter of cream. 

He handed me back the empty cup. "I believe, sir, you have saved my 
life," he said. "Under Providence," I put in-adding, "But I would 
remark, looking to the state of your clothes, that I have yet another 
service to offer you, before you tell us how you came into this pitiable 
state." With that reply, I led him upstairs, and set before him the 
poor resources of my wardrobe, and left him to do the best he could with 
them. He was rather a small man, and I am in stature nigh on six feet. 

When he came down to us in my clothes, we had the merriest evening 
that I can remember for years past. I thought Felicia would have had a 
hysteric fit; and even sister Judith laughed-he did look such a comical 
figure in the minister's garments. 

As for the misfortune that had befallen him, it offered one more example 
of the preternatural rashness of the English traveler in countries 
unknown to him. He was on a walking tour through Scotland; and he had 
set forth to go twenty miles a-foot, from a town on one side of the 
Highland Border, to a town on the other, without a guide. The only 
wonder is that he found his way to Cauldkirk, instead of perishing of 
exposure among the lonesome hills. 

"Will you offer thanks for your preservation to the Throne of Grace, in 



your prayers to-night?" I asked him. And he answered, "Indeed I will!" 

We have a spare room at the manse; but it had not been inhabited for 
more than a year past. Therefore we made his bed, for that night, on the 
sofa in the parlor; and so left him, with the fire on one side of his 
couch, and the whisky and the mutton ham on the other in case of need. 

He mentioned his name when we bade him good-night. Marmaduke Falmer 
of London, son of a minister of the English Church Establishment, now 
deceased. It was plain, I may add, before he spoke, that we had offered 
the hospitality of the manse to a man of gentle breeding. 


September 15th. -I have to record a singularly pleasant day; due partly 
to a return of the fine weather, partly to the good social gifts of our 
guest. 

Attired again in his own clothing, he was, albeit wanting in height, a 
finely proportioned man, with remarkably small hands and feet; having 
also a bright mobile face, and large dark eyes of an extraordinary 
diversity of expression. Also, he was of a sweet and cheerful humor; 
easily pleased with little things, and amiably ready to make his gifts 
agreeable to all of us. At the same time, a person of my experience and 
penetration could not fail to perceive that he was most content when 
in company with Felicia. I have already mentioned my daughter's comely 
looks and good womanly qualities. It was in the order of nature that 
a young man (to use his own phrase) getting near to his thirty-first 
birthday should feel drawn by sympathy toward a well-favored young woman 
in her four-and-twentieth year. In matters of this sort I have always 
cultivated a liberal turn of mind, not forgetting my own youth. 

As the evening closed in, I was sorry to notice a certain change in 
our guest for the worse. He showed signs of fatigue-falling asleep at 
intervals in his chair, and waking up and shivering. The spare room was 
now well aired, having had a roaring fire in it all day. 

I begged him not to stand on ceremony, and to betake himself at once to 
his bed. Felicia (having learned the accomplishment from her excellent 
mother) made him a warm sleeping-draught of eggs, sugar, nutmeg, and 
spirits, delicious alike to the senses of smell and taste. Sister Judith 
waited until he had closed the door behind him, and then favored me with 
one of her dismal predictions. "You'll rue the day, brother, when you 
let him into the house. He is going to fall ill on our hands." 


November 28th. -God be praised for all His mercies! This day, our guest, 
Marmaduke Falmer, joined us downstairs in the sitting-room for the first 



time since his illness. 


He is sadly deteriorated, in a bodily sense, by the wasting rheumatic 
fever that brought him nigh to death; but he is still young, and the 
doctor (humanly speaking) has no doubt of his speedy and complete 
recovery. My sister takes the opposite view. She remarked, in his 
hearing, that nobody ever thoroughly got over a rheumatic fever. Oh, 

Judith! Judith! it's well for humanity that you're a single person! If 
haply, there had been any man desperate enough to tackle such a woman in 
the bonds of marriage, what a pessimist progeny must have proceeded from 
you! 

Looking back over my Diary for the last two months and more, I see one 
monotonous record of the poor fellow's sufferings; cheered and varied, 

I am pleased to add, by the devoted services of my daughter at the sick 
man's bedside. With some help from her aunt (most readily given when he 
was nearest to the point of death), and with needful services performed 
in turn by two of our aged women in Cauldkirk, Felicia could not have 
nursed him more assiduously if he had been her own brother. Half the 
credit of bringing him through it belonged (as the doctor himself 
confessed) to the discreet young nurse, always ready through the worst 
of the illness, and always cheerful through the long convalescence that 
followed. I must also record to the credit of Marmaduke that he was 
indeed duly grateful. When I led him into the parlor, and he saw Felicia 
waiting by the armchair, smiling and patting the pillows for him, 
he took her by the hand, and burst out crying. Weakness, in part, no 
doubt-but sincere gratitude at the bottom of it, I am equally sure. 


November 29th. -However, there are limits even to sincere gratitude. Of 
this truth Mr. Marmaduke seems to be insufficiently aware. Entering the 
sitting-room soon after noon today, I found our convalescent guest and 
his nurse alone. His head was resting on her shoulder; his arm was round 
her waist-and (the truth before everything) Felicia was kissing him. 

A man may be of a liberal turn of mind, and may yet consistently object 
to freedom when it takes the form of unlicensed embracing and kissing; 
the person being his own daughter, and the place his own house. I signed 
to my girl to leave us; and I advanced to Mr. Marmaduke, with my opinion 
of his conduct just rising in words to my lips-when he staggered me 
with amazement by asking for Felicia's hand in marriage. 

"You need feel no doubt of my being able to offer to your daughter a 
position of comfort and respectability," he said. "I have a settled 
income of eight hundred pounds a year." 

His raptures over Felicia; his protestations that she was the first 



woman he had ever really loved; his profane declaration that he 
preferred to die, if I refused to let him be her husband-all these 
flourishes, as I may call them, passed in at one of my ears and out at 
the other. But eight hundred pounds sterling per annum, descending as 
it were in a golden avalanche on the mind of a Scottish minister 
(accustomed to thirty years' annual contemplation of seventy-four 
pounds)-eight hundred a year, in one young man's pocket, I say, 
completely overpowered me. I just managed to answer, "Wait till 
tomorrow"-and hurried out of doors to recover my self-respect, if the 
thing was to be anywise done. I took my way through the valley. The sun 
was shining, for a wonder. When I saw my shadow on the hillside, I saw 
the Golden Calf as an integral part of me, bearing this inscription in 
letters of flame-"Here's another of them !" 


_November 30th._ — I have made amends for yesterday's backsliding; I have 
acted as becomes my parental dignity and my sacred calling. 

The temptation to do otherwise, has not been wanting. Here is sister 
Judith's advice: "Make sure that he has got the money first; and, for 
Heaven's sake, nail him!" Here is Mr. Marmaduke's proposal: "Make any 
conditions you please, so long as you give me your daughter." And, 
lastly, here is Felicia's confession: "Father, my heart is set on him. 

Oh, don't be unkind to me for the first time in your life!" 

But I have stood firm. I have refused to hear any more words on the 
subject from any one of them, for the next six months to come. 

"So serious a venture as the venture of marriage," I said, "is not to 
be undertaken on impulse. As soon as Mr. Marmaduke can travel, I request 
him to leave us, and not to return again for six months. If, after that 
interval, he is still of the same mind, and my daughter is still of the 
same mind, let him return to Cauldkirk, and (premising that I am in all 
other respects satisfied) let him ask me for his wife." 

There were tears, there were protestations; I remained immovable. A week 
later, Mr. Marmaduke left us, on his way by easy stages to the south. I 
am not a hard man. I rewarded the lovers for their obedience by keeping 
sister Judith out of the way, and letting them say their farewell words 
(accompaniments included) in private. 


May 28th. -A letter from Mr. Marmaduke, informing me that I may 
expect him at Cauldkirk, exactly at the expiration of the six months' 
interval-viz., on June the seventh. 



Writing to this effect, he added a timely word on the subject of his 
family. Both his parents were dead; his only brother held a civil 
appointment in India, the place being named. His uncle (his father's 
brother) was a merchant resident in London; and to this near relative he 
referred me, if I wished to make inquiries about him. The names of 
his bankers, authorized to give me every information in respect to 
his pecuniary affairs, followed. Nothing could be more plain and 
straightforward. I wrote to his uncle, and I wrote to his bankers. 

In both cases the replies were perfectly satisfactory-nothing in the 
slightest degree doubtful, no prevarications, no mysteries. In a 
word, Mr. Marmaduke himself was thoroughly well vouched for, and Mr. 
Marmaduke's income was invested in securities beyond fear and beyond 
reproach. Even sister Judith, bent on picking a hole in the record 
somewhere, tried hard, and could make nothing of it. 

The last sentence in Mr. Marmaduke's letter was the only part of it 
which I failed to read with pleasure. 

He left it to me to fix the day for the marriage, and he entreated 
that I would make it as early a day as possible. I had a touch of the 
heartache when I thought of parting with Felicia, and being left at home 
with nobody but Judith. However, I got over it for that time, and, 
after consulting my daughter, we decided on naming a fortnight after Mr. 
Marmaduke's arrival-that is to say, the twenty-first of June. This 
gave Felicia time for her preparations, besides offering to me 
the opportunity of becoming better acquainted with my son-in-law's 
disposition. The happiest marriage does indubitably make its demands 
on human forbearance; and I was anxious, among other things, to assure 
myself of Mr. Marmaduke's good temper. 

IV. 

June 22d.-The happy change in my daughter's life (let me say nothing 
of the change in _my_ life) has come: they were married yesterday. 

The manse is a desert; and sister Judith was never so uncongenial a 
companion to me as I feel her to be now. Her last words to the married 
pair, when they drove away, were: "Lord help you both; you have all your 
troubles before you!" 

I had no heart to write yesterday's record, yesterday evening, as usual. 
The absence of Felicia at the supper-table completely overcame me. I, 
who have so often comforted others in their afflictions, could find no 
comfort for myself. Even now that the day has passed, the tears come 
into my eyes, only with writing about it. Sad, sad weakness! Let me 
close my Diary, and open the Bible-and be myself again. 



June 23d. -More resigned since yesterday; a more becoming and more pious 
frame of mind-obedient to God's holy will, and content in the belief 
that my dear daughter's married life will be a happy one. 

They have gone abroad for their holiday-to Switzerland, by way 
of France. I was anything rather than pleased when I heard that my 
son-in-law proposed to take Felicia to that sink of iniquity, Paris. He 
knows already what I think of balls and playhouses, and similar devils' 
diversions, and how I have brought up my daughter to think of them-the 
subject having occurred in conversation among us more than a week since. 
That he could meditate taking a child of mine to the headquarters of 
indecent jiggings and abominable stage-plays, of spouting rogues and 
painted Jezebels, was indeed a heavy blow. 

However, Felicia reconciled me to it in the end. She declared that her 
only desire in going to Paris was to see the picture-galleries, the 
public buildings, and the fair outward aspect of the city generally. 

"Your opinions, father, are my opinions," she said; "and Marmaduke, I am 
sure, will so shape our arrangements as to prevent our passing a Sabbath 
in Paris." Marmaduke not only consented to this (with the perfect good 
temper of which I have observed more than one gratifying example in 
him), but likewise assured me that, speaking for himself personally, it 
would be a relief to him when they got to the mountains and the lakes. 

So that matter was happily settled. Go where they may, God bless and 
prosper them! 

Speaking of relief, I must record that Judith has gone away to Aberdeen 
on a visit to some friends. "You'll be wretched enough here," she said 
at parting, "all by yourself." Pure vanity and self-complacence! It may 
be resignation to her absence, or it may be natural force of mind, I 
began to be more easy and composed the moment I was alone, and this 
blessed state of feeling has continued uninterruptedly ever since. 

V. 

September 5th.~A sudden change in my life, which it absolutely startles 
me to record. I am going to London! 

My purpose in taking this most serious step is of a twofold nature. I 
have a greater and a lesser object in view. 

The greater object is to see my daughter, and to judge for myself 
whether certain doubts on the vital question of her happiness, which now 
torment me night and day, are unhappily founded on truth. She and her 
husband returned in August from their wedding-tour, and took up their 
abode in Marmaduke's new residence in London. Up to this time, Felicia's 
letters to me were, in very truth, the delight of my life — she was so 
entirely happy, so amazed and delighted with all the wonderful things 



she saw, so full of love and admiration for the best husband that ever 
lived. Since her return to London, I perceive a complete change. 

She makes no positive complaint, but she writes in a tone of weariness 
and discontent; she says next to nothing of Marmaduke, and she dwells 
perpetually on the one idea of my going to London to see her. I hope 
with my whole heart that I am wrong; but the rare allusions to her 
husband, and the constantly repeated desire to see her father (while she 
has not been yet three months married), seem to me to be bad signs. In 
brief, my anxiety is too great to be endured. I have so arranged matters 
with one of my brethren as to be free to travel to London cheaply by 
steamer; and I begin the journey tomorrow. 

My lesser object may be dismissed in two words. Having already decided 
on going to London, I propose to call on the wealthy nobleman who owns 
all the land hereabouts, and represent to him the discreditable, and 
indeed dangerous, condition of the parish kirk for want of means to 
institute the necessary repairs. If I find myself well received, I 
shall put in a word for the manse, which is almost in as deplorable a 
condition as the church. My lord is a wealthy man-may his heart and his 
purse be opened unto me! 

Sister Judith is packing my portmanteau. According to custom, she 
forbodes the worst. "Never forget," she says, "that I warned you against 
Marmaduke, on the first night when he entered the house." 

VI. 

September 10th. -After more delays than one, on land and sea, I was at 
last set ashore near the Tower, on the afternoon of yesterday. God help 
us, my worst anticipations have been realized! My beloved Felicia has 
urgent and serious need of me. 

It is not to be denied that I made my entry into my son-in-law's house 
in a disturbed and irritated frame of mind. First, my temper was tried 
by the almost interminable journey, in the noisy and comfortless vehicle 
which they call a cab, from the river-wharf to the west-end of London, 
where Marmaduke lives. In the second place, I was scandalized and 
alarmed by an incident which took place-still on the endless journey 
from east to west-in a street hard by the market of Covent Garden. 

We had just approached a large building, most profusely illuminated with 
gas, and exhibiting prodigious colored placards having inscribed on 
them nothing but the name of Barrymore. The cab came suddenly to 
a standstill; and looking out to see what the obstacle might be, I 
discovered a huge concourse of men and women, drawn across the pavement 
and road alike, so that it seemed impossible to pass by them. I inquired 
of my driver what this assembling of the people meant. "Oh," says 



he, "Barrymore has made another hit." This answer being perfectly 
unintelligible to me, I requested some further explanation, and 
discovered that "Barrymore" was the name of a stage-player favored 
by the populace; that the building was a theater, and that all these 
creatures with immortal souls were waiting, before the doors opened, to 
get places at the show! 

The emotions of sorrow and indignation caused by this discovery so 
absorbed me that I failed to notice an attempt the driver made to pass 
through, where the crowd seemed to be thinner, until the offended people 
resented the proceeding. Some of them seized the horse's head; others 
were on the point of pulling the driver off his box, when providentially 
the police interfered. Under their protection, we drew back, and reached 
our destination in safety, by another way. I record this otherwise 
unimportant affair, because it grieved and revolted me (when I thought 
of the people's souls), and so indisposed my mind to take cheerful views 
of anything. Under these circumstances, I would fain hope that I have 
exaggerated the true state of the case, in respect to my daughter's 
married life. 

My good girl almost smothered me with kisses. When I at last got a fair 
opportunity of observing her, I thought her looking pale and worn and 
anxious. Query: Should I have arrived at this conclusion if I had met 
with no example of the wicked dissipations of London, and if I had 
ridden at my ease in a comfortable vehicle? 

They had a succulent meal ready for me, and, what I call, fair enough 
whisky out of Scotland. Here again I remarked that Felicia ate very 
little, and Marmaduke nothing at all. He drank wine, too-and, good 
heavens, champagne wine!-a needless waste of money surely when there 
was whisky on the table. My appetite being satisfied, my son-in-law went 
out of the room, and returned with his hat in his hand. "You and Felicia 
have many things to talk about on your first evening together. I'll 
leave you for a while-1 shall only be in the way." So he spoke. It was 
in vain that his wife and I assured him he was not in the way at all. He 
kissed his hand, and smiled pleasantly, and left us. 

"There, father!" says Felicia. "For the last ten days he has gone 
out like that, and left me alone for the whole evening. When we first 
returned from Switzerland, he left me in the same mysterious way, only 
it was after breakfast then. Now he stays at home in the daytime, and 
goes out at night." 

I inquired if she had not summoned him to give her some explanation. 

"I don't know what to make of his explanation," says Felicia. "When he 
went away in the daytime, he told me he had business in the City. Since 
he took to going out at night, he says he goes to his club." 



Have you asked where his club is, my dear? 


"He says it's in Pall Mall. There are dozens of clubs in that 
street-and he has never told me the name of _his_ club. I am completely 
shut out of his confidence. Would you believe it, father? he has not 
introduced one of his friends to me since we came home. I doubt if they 
know where he lives, since he took this house." 

What could I say? 

I said nothing, and looked round the room. It was fitted up with 
perfectly palatial magnificence. I am an ignorant man in matters of this 
sort, and partly to satisfy my curiosity, partly to change the 
subject, I asked to see the house. Mercy preserve us, the same grandeur 
everywhere! I wondered if even such an income as eight hundred a year 
could suffice for it all. In a moment when I was considering this, 
a truly frightful suspicion crossed my mind. Did these mysterious 
absences, taken in connection with the unbridled luxury that surrounded 
us, mean that my son-in-law was a gamester? a shameless shuffler of 
cards, or a debauched bettor on horses? While I was still completely 
overcome by my own previsions of evil, my daughter put her arm in mine 
to take me to the top of the house. 

For the first time I observed a bracelet of dazzling gems on her wrist. 

"Not diamonds?" I said. She answered, with as much composure as if 
she had been the wife of a nobleman, "Yes, diamonds--a present from 
Marmaduke." This was too much for me; my previsions, so to speak, forced 
their way into words. "Oh, my poor child!" I burst out, "I'm in mortal 
fear that your husband's a gamester!" 

She showed none of the horror I had anticipated; she only shook her head 
and began to cry. 

"Worse than that, I'm afraid," she said. 

I was petrified; my tongue refused its office, when I would fain have 
asked her what she meant. Her besetting sin, poor soul, is a proud 
spirit. She dried her eyes on a sudden, and spoke out freely, in these 
words: "I am not going to cry about it. The other day, father, we were 
out walking in the park. A horrid, bold, yellow-haired woman passed us 
in an open carriage. She kissed her hand to Marmaduke, and called out 
to him, 'How are you, Marmy?' I was so indignant that I pushed him away 
from me, and told him to go and take a drive with his lady. He burst out 
laughing. 'Nonsense!' he said; 'she has known me for years-you don't 
understand our easy London manners.' We have made it up since then; but 
I have my own opinion of the creature in the open carriage." 



Morally speaking, this was worse than all. But, logically viewed, it 
completely failed as a means of accounting for the diamond bracelet and 
the splendor of the furniture. 

We went on to the uppermost story. It was cut off from the rest of the 
house by a stout partition of wood, and a door covered with green baize. 

When I tried the door it was locked. "Ha!" says Felicia, "I wanted you 
to see it for yourself!" More suspicious proceedings on the part of 
my son-in-law! He kept the door constantly locked, and the key in his 
pocket. When his wife asked him what it meant, he answered: "My study is 
up there-and I like to keep it entirely to myself." After such a reply 
as that, the preservation of my daughter's dignity permitted but one 
answer: "Oh, keep it to yourself, by all means!" 

My previsions, upon this, assumed another form. 

I now asked myself— still in connection with my son-in-law's extravagant 
expenditure-whether the clew to the mystery might not haply be the 
forging of bank-notes on the other side of the baize door. My mind 
was prepared for anything by this time. We descended again into the 
dining-room. Felicia saw how my spirits were dashed, and came and 
perched upon my knee. "Enough of my troubles for to-night, father," 
she said. "I am going to be your little girl again, and we will talk 
of nothing but Cauldkirk, until Marmaduke comes back." I am one of the 
firmest men living, but I could not keep the hot tears out of my eyes 
when she put her arm round my neck and said those words. By good fortune 
I was sitting with my back to the lamp; she didn't notice me. 

A little after eleven o'clock Marmaduke returned. He looked pale and 
weary. But more champagne, and this time something to eat with it, 
seemed to set him to rights again-no doubt by relieving him from the 
reproaches of a guilty conscience. 

I had been warned by Felicia to keep what had passed between us a secret 
from her husband for the present; so we had (superficially speaking) a 
merry end to the evening. My son-in-law was nearly as good company as 
ever, and wonderfully fertile in suggestions and expedients when he saw 
they were wanted. Hearing from his wife, to whom I had mentioned it, 
that I purposed representing the decayed condition of the kirk and manse 
to the owner of Cauldkirk and the country round about, he strongly urged 
me to draw up a list of repairs that were most needful, before I waited 
on my lord. This advice, vicious and degraded as the man who offered it 
may be, is sound advice nevertheless. I shall assuredly take it. 

So far I had written in my Diary, in the forenoon. Returning to my daily 
record, after a lapse of some hours, I have a new mystery of iniquity to 
chronicle. My abominable son-in-law now appears (I blush to write it) to 



be nothing less than an associate of thieves! 


After the meal they call luncheon, I thought it well before recreating 
myself with the sights of London, to attend first to the crying 
necessities of the kirk and the manse. Furnished with my written list, I 
presented myself at his lordship's residence. I was immediately informed 
that he was otherwise engaged, and could not possibly receive me. If 
I wished to see my lord's secretary, Mr. Helmsley, I could do so. 

Consenting to this, rather than fail entirely in my errand, I was shown 
into the secretary's room. 

Mr. Helmsley heard what I had to say civilly enough; expressing, 
however, grave doubts whether his lordship would do anything for me, the 
demands on his purse being insupportably numerous already. However, he 
undertook to place my list before his employer, and to let me know the 
result. "Where are you staying in London?" he asked. I answered: "With 
my son-in-law, Mr. Marmaduke Falmer." Before I could add the address, 
the secretary started to his feet and tossed my list back to me across 
the table in the most uncivil manner. 

"Upon my word," says he, "your assurance exceeds anything I ever heard 
of. Your son-in-law is concerned in the robbery of her ladyship's 
diamond bracelet--the discovery was made not an hour ago. Leave the 
house, sir, and consider yourself lucky that I have no instructions to 
give you in charge to the police." I protested against this unprovoked 
outrage, with a violence of language which I would rather not recall. 

As a minister, I ought, under every provocation, to have preserved my 
self-control. 

The one thing to do next was to drive back to my unhappy daughter. 

Her guilty husband was with her. I was too angry to wait for a fit 
opportunity of speaking. The Christian humility which I have all my life 
cultivated as the first of virtues sank, as it were, from under me. In 
terms of burning indignation I told them what had happened. The result 
was too distressing to be described. It ended in Felicia giving her 
husband back the bracelet. The hardened reprobate laughed at us. "Wait 
till I have seen his lordship and Mr. Helmsley," he said, and left the 
house. 

Does he mean to escape to foreign parts? Felicia, womanlike, believes in 
him still; she is quite convinced that there must be some mistake. I am 
myself in hourly expectation of the arrival of the police. 


With gratitude to Providence, I note before going to bed the harmless 
termination of the affair of the bracelet-so far as Marmaduke is 



concerned. The agent who sold him the jewel has been forced to come 
forward and state the truth. His lordship's wife is the guilty person; 
the bracelet was hers-a present from her husband. Harassed by debts 
that she dare not acknowledge, she sold it; my lord discovered that it 
was gone; and in terror of his anger the wretched woman took refuge in a 
lie. 

She declared that the bracelet had been stolen from her. Asked for the 
name of the thief, the reckless woman (having no other name in her mind 
at the moment) mentioned the man who had innocently bought the jewel of 
her agent, otherwise my unfortunate son-in-law. Oh, the profligacy of 
the modern Babylon! It was well I went to the secretary when I did or we 
should really have had the police in the house. Marmaduke found them in 
consultation over the supposed robbery, asking for his address. 

There was a dreadful exhibition of violence and recrimination at his 
lordship's residence: in the end he re-purchased the bracelet. My 
son-in-law's money has been returned to him; and Mr. Helmsley has sent 
me a written apology. 

In a worldly sense, this would, I suppose, be called a satisfactory 
ending. 

It is not so to my mind. I freely admit that I too hastily distrusted 
Marmaduke; but am I, on that account, to give him back immediately 
the place which he once occupied in my esteem? Again this evening he 
mysteriously quitted the house, leaving me alone with Felicia, and 
giving no better excuse for his conduct than that he had an engagement. 

And this when I have a double claim on his consideration, as his 
father-in-law and his guest. 


September 11th. -The day began well enough. At breakfast, Marmaduke 
spoke feelingly of the unhappy result of my visit to his lordship, and 
asked me to let him look at the list of repairs. "It is just useless 
to expect anything from my lord, after what has happened," I said. 

"Besides, Mr. Helmsley gave me no hope when I stated my case to him." 
Marmaduke still held out his hand for the list. "Let me try if I can 
get some subscribers," he replied. This was kindly meant, at any rate. 

I gave him the list; and I began to recover some of my old friendly 
feeling for him. Alas! the little gleam of tranquillity proved to be of 
short duration. 

We made out our plans for the day pleasantly enough. The check came when 
Felicia spoke next of our plans for the evening. "My father has only 
four days more to pass with us," she said to her husband. "Surely you 
won't go out again to-night, and leave him?" Marmaduke's face clouded 
over directly; he looked embarrassed and annoyed. I sat perfectly 



silent, leaving them to settle it by themselves. 


"You will stay with us this evening, won't you?" says Felicia. No: he 
was not free for the evening. "What! another engagement? Surely you can 
put it off?" No; impossible to put it off. "Is it a ball, or a party of 
some kind?" No answer; he changed the subject-he offered Felicia the 
money repaid to him for the bracelet. "Buy one for yourself, my dear, 
this time." Felicia handed him back the money, rather too haughtily, 
perhaps. "I don't want a bracelet," she said; "I want your company in 
the evening." 

He jumped up, good-tempered as he was, in something very like a 
rage--then looked at me, and checked himself on the point (as I believe) 
of using profane language. "This is downright persecution!" he burst 
out, with an angry turn of his head toward his wife. Felicia got up, in 
her turn. "Your language is an insult to my father and to me!" He looked 
thoroughly staggered at this: it was evidently their first serious 
quarrel. 

Felicia took no notice of him. "I will get ready directly, father; 
and we will go out together." He stopped her as she was leaving the 
room-recovering his good temper with a readiness which it pleased me 
to see. "Come, come, Felicia! We have not quarreled yet, and we won't 
quarrel now. Let me off this one time more, and I will devote the next 
three evenings of your father's visit to him and to you. Give me a kiss, 
and make it up." My daughter doesn't do things by halves. She gave him a 
dozen kisses, I should think-and there was a happy end of it. 

"But what shall we do to-morrow evening?" says Marmaduke, sitting down 
by his wife, and patting her hand as it lay in his. 

"Take us somewhere," says she. Marmaduke laughed. "Your father objects 
to public amusements. Where does he want to go to?" Felicia took up the 
newspaper. "There is an oratorio at Exeter Hall," she said; "my father 
likes music." He turned to me. "You don't object to oratorios, sir?" 

"I don't object to music," I answered, "so long as I am not required 
to enter a theater." Felicia handed the newspaper to me. "Speaking of 
theaters, father, have you read what they say about the new play? What a 
pity it can't be given out of a theater!" I looked at her in speechless 
amazement. She tried to explain herself. "The paper says that the new 
play is a service rendered to the cause of virtue; and that the great 
actor, Barrymore, has set an example in producing it which deserves the 
encouragement of all truly religious people. Do read it, father!" I held 
up my hands in dismay. My own daughter perverted! pinning her faith on 
a newspaper! speaking, with a perverse expression of interest, of 
a stage-play and an actor! Even Marmaduke witnessed this lamentable 
exhibition of backsliding with some appearance of alarm. "It's not 
her fault, sir," he said, interceding with me. "It's the fault of the 



newspaper. Don't blame her!" I held my peace; determining inwardly to 
pray for her. Shortly afterward my daughter and I went out. Marmaduke 
accompanied us part of the way, and left us at a telegraph office. 

"Who are you going to telegraph to?" Felicia asked. Another mystery! He 
answered, "Business of my own, my dear"-and went into the office. 


September 12th. -Is my miserable son-in-law's house under a curse? 

The yellow-haired woman in the open carriage drove up to the door at 
half-past ten this morning, in a state of distraction. Felicia and I saw 
her from the drawing-room balcony-a tall woman in gorgeous garments. 
She knocked with her own hand at the door-she cried out distractedly, 
"Where is he? I must see him !" At the sound of her voice, Marmaduke 
(playing with his little dog in the drawing-room) rushed downstairs and 
out into the street. "Hold your tongue!" we heard him say to her. "What 
are you here for?" 

What she answered we failed to hear; she was certainly crying. Marmaduke 
stamped on the pavement like a man beside himself-took her roughly by 
the arm, and led her into the house. 

Before I could utter a word, Felicia left me and flew headlong down the 
stairs. 

She was in time to hear the dining-room locked. Following her, I 
prevented the poor jealous creature from making a disturbance at the 
door. God forgive me-not knowing how else to quiet her-l degraded 
myself by advising her to listen to what they said. She instantly 
opened the door of the back dining-room, and beckoned to me to follow. 

I naturally hesitated. "I shall go mad," she whispered, "if you leave me 
by myself!" What could I do? I degraded myself the second time. For my 
own child-in pity for my own child! 

We heard them, through the flimsy modern folding-doors, at those times 
when he was most angry, and she most distracted. That is to say, we 
heard them when they spoke in their loudest tones. 

"How did you find out where I live?" says he. "Oh, you're ashamed of 
me?" says she. "Mr. Helmsley was with us yesterday evening. That's how I 
found out!" "What do you mean?" "I mean that Mr. Helmsley had your card 
and address in his pocket. Ah, you were obliged to give your address 
when you had to clear up that matter of the bracelet! You cruel, 
cruel man, what have I done to deserve such a note as you sent me this 
morning?" "Do what the note tells you!" "Do what the note tells me? 

Did anybody ever hear a man talk so, out of a lunatic asylum? Why, 
you haven't even the grace to carry out your own wicked deception-you 
haven't even gone to bed!" There the voices grew less angry, and 



we missed what followed. Soon the lady burst out again, piteously 
entreating him this time. "Oh, Marmy, don't ruin me! Has anybody 
offended you? Is there anything you wish to have altered? Do you want 
more money? It is too cruel to treat me in this way-it is indeed!" He 
made some answer, which we were not able to hear; we could only suppose 
that he had upset her temper again. She went on louder than ever "I've 
begged and prayed of you-and you're as hard as iron. I've told you 
about the Prince-and _that_ has had no effect on you. I have done now. 
We'll see what the doctor says." He got angry, in his turn; we heard him 
again. "I won't see the doctor!" "Oh, you refuse to see the doctor?--l 
shall make your refusal known-and if there's law in England, you shall 
feel it!" Their voices dropped again; some new turn seemed to be taken 
by the conversation. We heard the lady once more, shrill and joyful this 
time. "There's a dear! You see it, don't you, in the right light? And 
you haven't forgotten the old times, have you? You're the same dear, 
honorable, kind-hearted fellow that you always were!" 

I caught hold of Felicia, and put my hand over her mouth. 

There was a sound in the next room which might have been-l cannot be 
certain-the sound of a kiss. The next moment, we heard the door of the 
room unlocked. Then the door of the house was opened, and the noise 
of retreating carriage-wheels followed. We met him in the hall, as he 
entered the house again. 

My daughter walked up to him, pale and determined. 

"I insist on knowing who that woman is, and what she wants here." Those 
were her first words. He looked at her like a man in utter confusion. 

"Wait till this evening; I am in no state to speak to you now!" With 
that, he snatched his hat off the hall table and rushed out of the 
house. 

It is little more than three weeks since they returned to London from 
their happy wedding-tour-and it has come to this! 

The clock has just struck seven; a letter has been left by a messenger, 
addressed to my daughter. I had persuaded her, poor soul, to lie down 
in her own room. God grant that the letter may bring her some tidings of 
her husband! I please myself in the hope of hearing good news. 

My mind has not been kept long in suspense. Felicia's waiting-woman has 
brought me a morsel of writing paper, with these lines penciled on it 
in my daughter's handwriting: "Dearest father, make your mind easy. 
Everything is explained. I cannot trust myself to speak to you about it 
to-night-and _he_ doesn't wish me to do so. Only wait till tomorrow, 
and you shall know all. He will be back about eleven o'clock. Please 
don't wait up for him--he will come straight to me." 



September 13th. -The scales have fallen from my eyes; the light is let 
in on me at last. My bewilderment is not to be uttered in words-l am 
like a man in a dream. 


Before I was out of my room in the morning, my mind was upset by the 
arrival of a telegram addressed to myself. It was the first thing of 
the kind I ever received; I trembled under the prevision of some new 
misfortune as I opened the envelope. 

Of all the people in the world, the person sending the telegram was 
sister Judith! Never before did this distracting relative confound me 
as she confounded me now. Here is her message: "You can't come back. An 
architect from Edinburgh asserts his resolution to repair the kirk and 
the manse. The man only waits for his lawful authority to begin. The 
money is ready-but who has found it? Mr. Architect is forbidden to 
tell. We live in awful times. How is Felicia?" 

Naturally concluding that Judith's mind must be deranged, I went 
downstairs to meet my son-in-law (for the first time since the events 
of yesterday) at the late breakfast which is customary in this house. He 
was waiting for me-but Felicia was not present. "She breakfasts in 
her room this morning," says Marmaduke; "and I am to give you the 
explanation which has already satisfied your daughter. Will you take 
it at great length, sir? or will you have it in one word?" There was 
something in his manner that I did not at all like-he seemed to be 
setting me at defiance. I said, stiffly, "Brevity is best; I will have 
it in one word." 

"Here it is then," he answered. "I am Barrymore." 


POSTSCRIPT ADDED BY FELICIA. 

If the last line extracted from my dear father's Diary does not contain 
explanation enough in itself, I add some sentences from Marmaduke's 
letter to me, sent from the theater last night. (N. B.--I leave out the 
expressions of endearment: they are my own private property.) 

... "Just remember how your father talked about theaters and actors, 
when I was at Cauldkirk, and how you listened in dutiful agreement with 
him. Would he have consented to your marriage if he had known that I was 
one of the 'spouting rogues,' associated with the 'painted Jezebels' 
of the playhouse? He would never have consented-and you yourself, my 
darling, would have trembled at the bare idea of marrying an actor. 



"Have I been guilty of any serious deception? and have my friends been 
guilty in helping to keep my secret? My birth, my name, my surviving 
relatives, my fortune inherited from my father-all these important 
particulars have been truly stated. The name of Barrymore is nothing but 
the name that I assumed when I went on the stage. 

"As to what has happened, since our return from Switzerland, I own 
that I ought to have made my confession to you. Forgive me if I weakly 
hesitated. I was so fond of you; and I so distrusted the Puritanical 
convictions which your education had rooted in your mind, that I put it 
off from day to day. Oh, my angel....! 

"Yes, I kept the address of my new house a secret from all my friends, 
knowing they would betray me if they paid us visits. As for my 
mysteriously-closed study, it was the place in which I privately 
rehearsed my new part. When I left you in the mornings, it was to go 
to the theater rehearsals. My evening absences began of course with the 
first performance. 

"Your father's arrival seriously embarrassed me. When you (most 
properly) insisted on my giving up some of my evenings to him, you 
necessarily made it impossible for me to appear on the stage. The one 
excuse I could make to the theater was, that I was too ill to act. It 
did certainly occur to me to cut the Gordian knot by owning the truth. 

But your father's horror, when you spoke of the newspaper review of the 
play, and the shame and fear you showed at your own boldness, daunted me 
once more. 

"The arrival at the theater of my written excuse brought the manageress 
down upon me, in a state of distraction. Nobody could supply my place; 
all the seats were taken; and the Prince was expected. There was what 
we call a scene between the poor lady and myself. I felt I was in the 
wrong; I saw that the position in which I had impulsively placed myself 
was unworthy of me-and it ended in my doing my duty to the theater and 
the public. But for the affair of the bracelet, which obliged me as an 
honorable man to give my name and address, the manageress would not have 
discovered me. She, like every one else, only knew of my address at 
my bachelor chambers. How could you be jealous of the old theatrical 
comrade of my first days on the stage? Don't you know yet that you are 
the one woman in the world....? 

"A last word relating to your father, and I have done. 

"Do you remember my leaving you at the telegraph office? It was to send 
a message to a friend of mine, an architect in Edinburgh, instructing 
him to go immediately to Cauldkirk, and provide for the repairs at my 
expense. The theater, my dear, more than trebles my paternal income, 
and I can well afford it. Will your father refuse to accept a tribute 



of respect to a Scottish minister, because it is paid out of an actor's 
pocket? You shall ask him the question. 


"And, I say, Felicia— will you come and see me act? I don't expect your 
father to enter a theater; but, by way of further reconciling him to his 
son-in-law, suppose you ask him to hear me read the play?" 



THE LITTLE GOVERNESS 

from: Project Gutenberg's 

Bliss, and Other Stories, by Katherine Mansfield 

OH, dear, how she wished that it wasn't night-time. She'd have much 
rather travelled by day, much much rather. But the lady at the 
Governess Bureau had said: "You had better take an evening boat and 
then if you get into a compartment for 'Ladies Only' in the train you 
will be far safer than sleeping in a foreign hotel. Don't go out of 
the carriage; don't walk about the corridors and _be sure_ to lock the 
lavatory door if you go there. The train arrives at Munich at eight 
o'clock, and Frau Arnholdt says that the Hotel Grunewald is only one 
minute away. A porter can take you there. She will arrive at six the 
same evening, so you will have a nice quiet day to rest after the 
journey and rub up your German. And when you want anything to eat I 
would advise you to pop into the nearest baker's and get a bun and 
some coffee. You haven't been abroad before, have you?" "No." "Well, I 
always tell my girls that it's better to mistrust people at first 
rather than trust them, and it's safer to suspect people of evil 
intentions rather than good ones. ... It sounds rather hard but 
we've got to be women of the world, haven't we?" 

It had been nice in the Ladies' Cabin. The stewardess was so kind and 
changed her money for her and tucked up her feet. She lay on one of 
the hard pink-sprigged couches and watched the other passengers, 
friendly and natural, pinning their hats to the bolsters, taking off 
their boots and skirts, opening dressing-cases and arranging 
mysterious rustling little packages, tying their heads up in veils 
before lying down. _Thud_, _thud_, _thud_, went the steady screw of 
the steamer. The stewardess pulled a green shade over the light and 
sat down by the stove, her skirt turned back over her knees, a long 






piece of knitting on her lap. On a shelf above her head there was a 
water-bottle with a tight bunch of flowers stuck in it. "I like 
travelling very much," thought the little governess. She smiled and 
yielded to the warm rocking. 

But when the boat stopped and she went up on deck, her dress-basket in 
one hand, her rug and umbrella in the other, a cold, strange wind flew 
under her hat. She looked up at the masts and spars of the ship black 
against a green glittering sky and down to the dark landing stage 
where strange muffled figures lounged, waiting; she moved forward with 
the sleepy flock, all knowing where to go to and what to do except 
her, and she felt afraid. Just a little-just enough to wish-oh, to 
wish that it was daytime and that one of those women who had smiled at 
her in the glass, when they both did their hair in the Ladies' Cabin, 
was somewhere near now. "Tickets, please. Show your tickets. Have your 
tickets ready." She went down the gangway balancing herself carefully 
on her heels. Then a man in a black leather cap came forward and 
touched her on the arm. "Where for, Miss?" He spoke English-he must 
be a guard or a stationmaster with a cap like that. She had scarcely 
answered when he pounced on her dress-basket. "This way," he shouted, 
in a rude, determined voice, and elbowing his way he strode past the 
people. "But I don't want a porter." What a horrible man! "I don't 
want a porter. I want to carry it myself." She had to run to keep up 
with him, and her anger, far stronger than she, ran before her and 
snatched the bag out of the wretch's hand. He paid no attention at 
all, but swung on down the long dark platform, and across a railway 
line. "He is a robber." She was sure he was a robber as she stepped 
between the silvery rails and felt the cinders crunch under her shoes. 

On the other side-oh, thank goodnessl-there was a train with Munich 
written on it. The man stopped by the huge lighted carriages. "Second 
class?" asked the insolent voice. "Yes, a Ladies' compartment." She 
was quite out of breath. She opened her little purse to find something 
small enough to give this horrible man while he tossed her dress-basket 
into the rack of an empty carriage that had a ticket, _Dames 
Seules_, gummed on window. She got into the train and handed twenty 
centimes. "What's this?" shouted the man, glaring at the money and 
then at her, holding it up to his nose, sniffing at it as though he 
had never in his life seen, much less held, such a sum. "It's a franc. 

You know that, don't you? It's a franc. That's my fare!" A franc! Did 
he imagine that she was going to give him a franc for playing a trick 
like that just because she was a girl and travelling alone at night? 

Never, never! She squeezed her purse in her hand and simply did not 
see him-she looked at a view of St. Malo on the wall opposite and 
simply did not hear him. "Ah, no. Ah, no. Four sous. You make a 
mistake. Here, take it. It's a franc I want." He leapt on to the step 
of the train and threw the money on to her lap. Trembling with terror 
she screwed herself tight, tight, and put out an icy hand and took the 
money-stowed it away in her hand. "That's all you're going to get," 



she said. For a minute or two she felt his sharp eyes pricking her all 
over, while he nodded slowly, pulling down his mouth: "Ve-ry well. 
_Trrres bien._" He shrugged his shoulders and disappeared into the 
dark. Oh, the relief! How simply terrible that had been! As she stood 
up to feel if the dress-basket was firm she caught sight of herself in 
the mirror, quite white, with big round eyes. She untied her "motor 
veil" and unbuttoned her green cape. "But it's all over now," she said 
to the mirror face, feeling in some way that it was more frightened 
than she. 

People began to assemble on the platform. They stood together in 
little groups talking; a strange light from the station lamps painted 
their faces almost green. A little boy in red clattered up with a huge 
tea wagon and leaned against it, whistling and flicking his boots with 
a serviette. A woman in a black alpaca apron pushed a barrow with 
pillows for hire. Dreamy and vacant she looked-like a woman wheeling 
a perambulator-up and down, up and down-with a sleeping baby inside 
it. Wreaths of white smoke floated up from somewhere and hung below 
the roof like misty vines. "How strange it all is," thought the little 
governess, "and the middle of the night, too." She looked out from her 
safe corner, frightened no longer but proud that she had not given 
that franc. "I can look after myself-of course I can. The great thing 
is not to- — " Suddenly from the corridor there came a stamping of 
feet and men's voices, high and broken with snatches of loud laughter. 
They were coming her way. The little governess shrank into her corner 
as four young men in bowler hats passed, staring through the door and 
window. One of them, bursting with the joke, pointed to the notice 
_Dames Seules_ and the four bent down the better to see the one little 
girl in the corner. Oh dear, they were in the carriage next door. She 
heard them tramping about and then a sudden hush followed by a tall 
thin fellow with a tiny black moustache who flung her door open. "If 
mademoiselle cares to come in with us," he said, in French. She saw 
the others crowding behind him, peeping under his arm and over his 
shoulder, and she sat very straight and still. "If mademoiselle will 
do us the honour," mocked the tall man. One of them could be quiet no 
longer; his laughter went off in a loud crack. "Mademoiselle is 
serious," persisted the young man, bowing and grimacing. He took off 
his hat with a flourish, and she was alone again. 

"_En voiture. En voi-ture!_" Some one ran up and down beside the 
train. "I wish it wasn't night-time. I wish there was another woman in 
the carriage. I'm frightened of the men next door." The little 
governess looked out to see her porter coming back again-the same man 
making for her carriage with his arms full of luggage. But-but what 
_was_ he doing? He put his thumb nail under the label _Dames Seules_ 
and tore it right off and then stood aside squinting at her while an 
old man wrapped in a plaid cape climbed up the high step. "But this is 
a ladies' compartment." "Oh, no, Mademoiselle, you make a mistake. No, 



no, I assure you. Merci, Monsieur." "_En voi-turre!_" A shrill 
whistle. The porter stepped off triumphant and the train started. For 
a moment or two big tears brimmed her eyes and through them she saw 
the old man unwinding a scarf from his neck and untying the flaps of 
his Jaeger cap. He looked very old. Ninety at least. He had a white 
moustache and big gold-rimmed spectacles with little blue eyes behind 
them and pink wrinkled cheeks. A nice face-and charming the way he 
bent forward and said in halting French: "Do I disturb you, 

Mademoiselle? Would you rather I took all these things out of the rack 
and found another carriage?" What! that old man have to move all those 
heavy things just because she . . . "No, it's quite all right. You 
don't disturb me at all." "Ah, a thousand thanks." He sat down 
opposite her and unbuttoned the cape of his enormous coat and flung it 
off his shoulders. 

The train seemed glad to have left the station. With a long leap it 
sprang into the dark. She rubbed a place in the window with her glove 
but she could see nothing-just a tree outspread like a black fan or a 
scatter of lights, or the line of a hill, solemn and huge. In the 
carriage next door the young men started singing "_Un, deux, trois._" 
They sang the same song over and over at the tops of their voices. 

"I never could have dared to go to sleep if I had been alone," she 
decided. "_l couldn't_ have put my feet up or even taken off my hat." 

The singing gave her a queer little tremble in her stomach and, 
hugging herself to stop it, with her arms crossed under her cape, she 
felt really glad to have the old man in the carriage with her. Careful 
to see that he was not looking she peeped at him through her long 
lashes. He sat extremely upright, the chest thrown out, the chin well 
in, knees pressed together, reading a German paper. That was why he 
spoke French so funnily. He was a German. Something in the army, she 
supposed-a Colonel or a General-once, of course, not now; he was too 
old for that now. How spick and span he looked for an old man. He wore 
a pearl pin stuck in his black tie and a ring with a dark red stone on 
his little finger; the tip of a white silk handkerchief showed in the 
pocket of his double-breasted jacket. Somehow, altogether, he was 
really nice to look at. Most old men were so horrid. She couldn't bear 
them doddery-or they had a disgusting cough or something. But not 
having a beard-that made all the difference-and then his cheeks were 
so pink and his moustache so very white. Down went the German paper 
and the old man leaned forward with the same delightful courtesy: "Do 
you speak German, Mademoiselle?" "_Ja, ein wenig, mehr als 
Franzosisch_," said the little governess, blushing a deep pink colour 
that spread slowly over her cheeks and made her blue eyes look almost 
black. "Ach, so!" The old man bowed graciously. "Then perhaps you 
would care to look at some illustrated papers." He slipped a rubber 
band from a little roll of them and handed them across. "Thank you 
very much." She was very fond of looking at pictures, but first she 



would take off her hat and gloves. So she stood up, unpinned the brown 
straw and put it neatly in the rack beside the dress-basket, stripped 
off her brown kid gloves, paired them in a tight roll and put them in 
the crown of the hat for safety, and then sat down again, more 
comfortably this time, her feet crossed, the papers on her lap. How 
kindly the old man in the corner watched her bare little hand turning 
over the big white pages, watched her lips moving as she pronounced 
the long words to herself, rested upon her hair that fairly blazed 
under the light. Alas! how tragic for a little governess to possess 
hair that made one think of tangerines and marigolds, of apricots and 
tortoiseshell cats and champagne! Perhaps that was what the old man 
was thinking as he gazed and gazed, and that not even the dark ugly 
clothes could disguise her soft beauty. Perhaps the flush that licked 
his cheeks and lips was a flush of rage that anyone so young and 
tender should have to travel alone and unprotected through the night. 
Who knows he was not murmuring in his sentimental German fashion: 
"_Ja, es ist eine Tragoedie!_ Would to God I were the child's 
grandpapa!" 

"Thank you very much. They were very interesting." She smiled prettily 
handing back the papers. "But you speak German extremely well," said 
the old man. "You have been in Germany before, of course?" "Oh no, 
this is the first time"-a little pause, then--"this is the first time 
that I have ever been abroad at all." "Really! I am surprised. You 
gave me the impression, if I may say so, that you were accustomed to 
travelling." "Oh, well-1 have been about a good deal in England, and 
to Scotland, once." "So. I myself have been in England once, but I 
could not learn English." He raised one hand and shook his head, 
laughing. "No, it was too difficult for me. . . . 'Ow-do-you-do. 

Please vich is ze vay to Leicestaire Squaare.'" She laughed too. 
"Foreigners always say . . ." They had quite a little talk about it. 

"But you will like Munich," said the old man. "Munich is a wonderful 
city. Museums, pictures, galleries, fine buildings and shops, 
concerts, theatres, restaurants-all are in Munich. I have travelled 
all over Europe many, many times in my life, but it is always to 
Munich that I return. You will enjoy yourself there." "I am not going 
to _stay_ in Munich," said the little governess, and she added shyly, 

"I am going to a post as governess to a doctor's family in Augsburg." 

"Ah, that was it." Augsburg he knew. Augsburg-well-was not 
beautiful. A solid manufacturing town. But if Germany was new to her 
he hoped she would find something interesting there too. "I am sure I 
shall." "But what a pity not to see Munich before you go. You ought to 
take a little holiday on your way"-he smiled-"and store up some 
pleasant memories." "I am afraid I could not do _that_," said the 
little governess, shaking her head, suddenly important and serious. 

"And also, if one is alone . . ." He quite understood. He bowed, 
serious too. They were silent after that. The train shattered on, 
baring its dark, flaming breast to the hills and to the valleys. It 



was warm in the carriage. She seemed to lean against the dark rushing 
and to be carried away and away. Little sounds made themselves heard; 
steps in the corridor, doors opening and shutting-a murmur of 
voices-whistling. . . . Then the window was pricked with long needles 
of rain. . . . But it did not matter ... it was outside . . . and 
she had her umbrella . . . she pouted, sighed, opened and shut her 
hands once and fell fast asleep. 


"Pardon! Pardon!" The sliding back of the carriage door woke her with 
a start. What had happened? Some one had come in and gone out again. 
The old man sat in his corner, more upright than ever, his hands in 
the pockets of his coat, frowning heavily. "Ha! ha! ha!" came from the 
carriage next door. Still half asleep, she put her hands to her hair 
to make sure it wasn't a dream. "Disgraceful!" muttered the old man 
more to himself than to her. "Common, vulgar fellows! I am afraid they 
disturbed you, gracious Fraulein, blundering in here like that." No, 
not really. She was just going to wake up, and she took out silver 
watch to look at the time. Half-past four. A cold blue light filled 
the window panes. Now when she rubbed a place she could see bright 
patches of fields, a clump of white houses like mushrooms, a road 
"like a picture" with poplar trees on either side, a thread of river. 

How pretty it was! How pretty and how different! Even those pink 
clouds in the sky looked foreign. It was cold, but she pretended that 
it was far colder and rubbed her hands together and shivered, pulling 
at the collar of her coat because she was so happy. 

The train began to slow down. The engine gave a long shrill whistle. 

They were coming to a town. Taller houses, pink and yellow, glided by, 
fast asleep behind their green eyelids, and guarded by the poplar 
trees that quivered in the blue air as if on tiptoe, listening. In one 
house a woman opened the shutters, flung a red and white mattress 
across the window frame and stood staring at the train. A pale woman 
with black hair and a white woollen shawl over her shoulders. More 
women appeared at the doors and at the windows of the sleeping houses. 
There came a flock of sheep. The shepherd wore a blue blouse and 
pointed wooden shoes. Look! look what flowers-and by the railway 
station too! Standard roses like bridesmaids' bouquets, white 
geraniums, waxy pink ones that you would _never_ see out of a 
greenhouse at home. Slower and slower. A man with a watering-can was 
spraying the platform. "A-a-a-ah!" Somebody came running and waving 
his arms. A huge fat woman waddled through the glass doors of the 
station with a tray of strawberries. Oh, she was thirsty! She was very 
thirsty! "A-a-a-ah!" The same somebody ran back again. The train 
stopped. 


The old man pulled his coat round him and got up, smiling at her. He 



murmured something she didn't quite catch, but she smiled back at him 
as he left the carriage. While he was away the little governess looked 
at herself again in the glass, shook and patted herself with the 
precise practical care of a girl who is old enough to travel by 
herself and has nobody else to assure her that she is "quite all right 
behind." Thirsty and thirsty! The air tasted of water. She let down 
the window and the fat woman with the strawberries passed as if on 
purpose; holding up the tray to her. "_Nein, danke,_" said the little 
governess, looking at the big berries on their gleaming leaves. "_Wie 
viel?_" she asked as the fat woman moved away. "Two marks fifty, 
Fraulein." "Good gracious!" She came in from the window and sat down 
in the corner, very sobered for a minute. Half a crown! 
"H-o-o-o-o-o-e-e-e!" shrieked the train, gathering itself together to 
be off again. She hoped the old man wouldn't be left behind. Oh, it 
was daylight-everything was lovely if only she hadn't been so 
thirsty. Where _was_ the old man-oh, here he was-she dimpled at him 
as though he were an old accepted friend as he closed the door and, 
turning, took from under his cape a basket of the strawberries. "If 
Fraulein would honour me by accepting these . . ." "What for me?" But 
she drew back and raised her hands as though he were about to put a 
wild little kitten on her lap. 

"Certainly, for you," said the old man. "For myself it is twenty years 
since I was brave enough to eat strawberries." "Oh, thank you very 
much. _Danke bestens_," she stammered, "_sie sind so sehr schon!_" 
"Eat them and see," said the old man looking pleased and friendly. 

"You won't have even one?" "No, no, no." Timidly and charmingly her 
hand hovered. They were so big and juicy she had to take two bites to 
them-the juice ran all down her fingers-and it was while she munched 
the berries that she first thought of the old man as a grandfather. 

What a perfect grandfather he would make! Just like one out of a book! 

The sun came out, the pink clouds in the sky, the strawberry clouds 
were eaten by the blue. "Are they good?" asked the old man. "As good 
as they look?" 

When she had eaten them she felt she had known him for years. She told 
him about Frau Arnholdt and how she had got the place. Did he know the 
Hotel Grunewald? Frau Arnholdt would not arrive until the evening. He 
listened, listened until he knew as much about the affair as she did, 
until he said-not looking at her-but smoothing the palms of his 
brown suede gloves together: "I wonder if you would let me show you a 
little of Munich to-day. Nothing much-but just perhaps a picture 
gallery and the Englischer Garten. It seems such a pity that you 
should have to spend the day at the hotel, and also a little 
uncomfortable ... in a strange place. Nicht wahr?_ You would be 
back there by the early afternoon or whenever you wish, of course, and 
you would give an old man a great deal of pleasure." 



It was not until long after she had said "Yes"-because the moment she 
had said it and he had thanked her he began telling her about his 
travels in Turkey and attar of roses-that she wondered whether she 
had done wrong. After all, she really did not know him. But he was so 
old and he had been so very kind-not to mention the strawberries. 

. . . And she couldn't have explained the reason why she said "No," 
and it was her _last_ day in a way, her last day to really enjoy 
herself in. "Was I wrong? Was I?" A drop of sunlight fell into her 
hands and lay there, warm and quivering. "If I might accompany you as 
far as the hotel," he suggested, "and call for you again at about ten 
o'clock." He took out his pocket-book and handed her a card. "Herr 
Regierungsrat. . . ." He had a title! Well, it was _bound_ to be all 
right! So after that the little governess gave herself up to the 
excitement of being really abroad, to looking out and reading the 
foreign advertisement signs, to being told about the places they came 
to-having her attention and enjoyment looked after by the charming 
old grandfather-until they reached Munich and the Hauptbahnhof. 
"Porter! Porter!" He found her a porter, disposed of his own luggage 
in a few words, guided her through the bewildering crowd out of the 
station down the clean white steps into the white road to the hotel. 

He explained who she was to the manager as though all this had been 
bound to happen, and then for one moment her little hand lost itself 
in the big brown suede ones. "I will call for you at ten o'clock." He 
was gone. 

"This way, Fraulein," said a waiter, who had been dodging behind the 
manager's back, all eyes and ears for the strange couple. She followed 
him up two flights of stairs into a dark bedroom. He dashed down her 
dress-basket and pulled up a clattering, dusty blind. Ugh! what an 
ugly, cold room-what enormous furniture! Fancy spending the day in 
here! "Is this the room Frau Arnholdt ordered?" asked the little 
governess. The waiter had a curious way of staring as if there was 
something _funny_ about her. He pursed up his lips about to whistle, 
and then changed his mind. "_Gewiss_," he said. Well, why didn't he 
go? Why did he stare so? "_Gehen Sie,_" said the little governess, 
with frigid English simplicity. His little eyes, like currants, nearly 
popped out of his doughy cheeks. "_Gehen Sie sofort,_" she repeated 
icily. At the door he turned. "And the gentleman," said he, "shall I 
show the gentleman upstairs when he comes?" 


Over the white streets big white clouds fringed with silver-and 
sunshine everywhere. Fat, fat coachmen driving fat cabs; funny women 
with little round hats cleaning the tramway lines; people laughing and 
pushing against one another; trees on both sides of the streets and 
everywhere you looked almost, immense fountains; a noise of laughing 



from the footpaths or the middle of the streets or the open windows. 

And beside her, more beautifully brushed than ever, with a rolled 
umbrella in one hand and yellow gloves instead of brown ones, her 
grandfather who had asked her to spend the day. She wanted to run, she 
wanted to hang on his arm, she wanted to cry every minute, "Oh, I am 
so frightfully happy!" He guided her across the roads, stood still 
while she "looked," and his kind eyes beamed on her and he said "just 
whatever you wish." She ate two white sausages and two little rolls of 
fresh bread at eleven o'clock in the morning and she drank some beer, 
which he told her wasn't intoxicating, wasn't at all like English 
beer, out of a glass like a flower vase. And then they took a cab and 
really she must have seen thousands and thousands of wonderful 
classical pictures in about a quarter of an hour! "I shall have to 
think them over when I am alone." . . . But when they came out of the 
picture gallery it was raining. The grandfather unfurled his umbrella 
and held it over the little governess. They started to walk to the 
restaurant for lunch. She, very close beside him so that he should 
have some of the umbrella, too. "It goes easier," he remarked in a 
detached way, "if you take my arm, Fraulein. And besides it is the 
custom in Germany." So she took his arm and walked beside him while he 
pointed out the famous statues, so interested that he quite forgot to 
put down the umbrella even when the rain was long over. 

After lunch they went to a cafe to hear a gipsy band, but she did not 
like that at all. Ugh! such horrible men where there with heads like 
eggs and cuts on their faces, so she turned her chair and cupped her 
burning cheeks in her hands and watched her old friend instead. . . . 

Then they went to the Englischer Garten. 

"I wonder what the time is," asked the little governess. "My watch has 
stopped. I forgot to wind it in the train last night. We've seen such 
a lot of things that I feel it must be quite late." "Late!" He stopped 
in front of her laughing and shaking his head in a way she had begun 
to know. "Then you have not really enjoyed yourself. Late! Why, we 
have not had any ice cream yet!" "Oh, but I have enjoyed myself," she 
cried, distressed, "more than I can possibly say. It has been 
wonderful! Only Frau Arnholdt is to be at the hotel at six and I ought 
to be there by five." "So you shall. After the ice cream I shall put 
you into a cab and you can go there comfortably." She was happy again. 
The chocolate ice cream melted--melted in little sips a long way down. 
The shadows of the trees danced on the table cloths, and she sat with 
her back safely turned to the ornamental clock that pointed to 
twenty-five minutes to seven. "Really and truly," said the little 
governess earnestly, "this has been the happiest day of my life. I've 
never even imagined such a day." In spite of the ice cream her 
grateful baby heart glowed with love for the fairy grandfather. 


So they walked out of the garden down a long alley. The day was nearly 



over. "You see those big buildings opposite," said the old man. "The 
third storey-that is where I live. I and the old housekeeper who 
looks after me." She was very interested. "Now just before I find a 
cab for you, will you come and see my little 'home' and let me give 
you a bottle of the attar of roses I told you about in the train? For 
remembrance?" She would love to. "I've never seen a bachelor's flat in 
my life," laughed the little governess. 

The passage was quite dark. "Ah, I suppose my old woman has gone out 
to buy me a chicken. One moment." He opened a door and stood aside for 
her to pass, a little shy but curious, into a strange room. She did 
not know quite what to say. It wasn't pretty. In a way it was very 
ugly--but neat, and, she supposed, comfortable for such an old man. 

"Well, what do you think of it?" He knelt down and took from a 
cupboard a round tray with two pink glasses and a tall pink bottle. 

"Two little bedrooms beyond," he said gaily, "and a kitchen. It's 
enough, eh?" "Oh, quite enough." "And if ever you should be in Munich 
and care to spend a day or two-why there is always a little nest-a 
wing of a chicken, and a salad, and an old man delighted to be your 
host once more and many many times, dear little Fraulein!" He took the 
stopper out of the bottle and poured some wine into the two pink 
glasses. His hand shook and the wine spilled over the tray. It was 
very quiet in the room. She said: "I think I ought to go now." "But 
you will have a tiny glass of wine with me-just one before you go?" 
said the old man. "No, really no. I never drink wine. I— I have 
promised never to touch wine or anything like that." And though he 
pleaded and though she felt dreadfully rude, especially when he seemed 
to take it to heart so, she was quite determined. "No, _really_, 
please." "Well, will you just sit down on the sofa for five minutes 
and let me drink your health?" The little governess sat down on the 
edge of the red velvet couch and he sat down beside her and drank her 
health at a gulp. "Have you really been happy to-day?" asked the old 
man, turning round, so close beside her that she felt his knee 
twitching against hers. Before she could answer he held her hands. 

"And are you going to give me one little kiss before you go?" he 
asked, drawing her closer still. 

It was a dream! It wasn't true! It wasn't the same old man at all. Ah, 
how horrible! The little governess stared at him in terror. "No, no, 
no!" she stammered, struggling out of his hands. "One little kiss. A 
kiss. What is it? Just a kiss, dear little Fraulein. A kiss." He 
pushed his face forward, his lips smiling broadly; and how his little 
blue eyes gleamed behind the spectacles! "Never-never. How can you!" 
She sprang up, but he was too quick and he held her against the wall, 
pressed against her his hard old body and his twitching knee and, 
though she shook her head from side to side, distracted, kissed her on 
the mouth. On the mouth! Where not a soul who wasn't a near relation 
had ever kissed her before. . . . 



She ran, ran down the street until she found a broad road with tram 
lines and a policeman standing in the middle like a clockwork doll. "I 
want to get a tram to the Hauptbahnhof," sobbed the little governess. 
"Fraulein?" She wrung her hands at him. "The Hauptbahnhof. There-there's 
one now," and while he watched very much surprised, the little 
girl with her hat on one side, crying without a handkerchief, sprang 
on to the tram-not seeing the conductor's eyebrows, nor hearing the 
_hochwohlgebildete Dame_ talking her over with a scandalized friend. 

She rocked herself and cried out loud and said "Ah, ah!" pressing her 
hands to her mouth. "She has been to the dentist," shrilled a fat old 
woman, too stupid to be uncharitable. "_Na, sagen Sie 'mal_, what 
toothache! The child hasn't one left in her mouth." While the tram 
swung and jangled through a world full of old men with twitching knees. 


When the little governess reached the hall of the Hotel Grunewald the 
same waiter who had come into her room in the morning was standing by 
table, polishing a tray of glasses. The sight of the little governess 
seemed to fill him out with some inexplicable important content. He 
was ready for her question; his answer came pat and suave. "Yes, 

Fraulein, the lady has been here. I told her that you had arrived and 
gone out again immediately with a gentleman. She asked me when you 
were coming back again-but of course I could not say. And then she 
went to the manager." He took up a glass from the table, held it up to 
the light, looked at it with one eye closed, and started polishing it 
with a corner of his apron. ". . . ?" "Pardon, Fraulein? Ach, no, 

Fraulein. The manager could tell her nothing-nothing." He shook his 
head and smiled at the brilliant glass. "Where is the lady now?" asked 
the little governess, shuddering so violently that she had to hold her 
handkerchief up to her mouth. "How should I know?" cried the waiter, 
and as he swooped past her to pounce upon a new arrival his heart beat 
so hard against his ribs that he nearly chuckled aloud. "That's it! 
that's it!" he thought. "That will show her." And as he swung the new 
arrival's box on to his shoulders-hoop!-as though he were a giant 
and the box a feather, he minced over again the little governess's 
words, "_Gehen Sie. Gehen Sie sofort._ Shall I! Shall I!" he shouted 
to himself. 
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